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ENJAMIN DE CASSERES, whose page of eccentric but philosophical 
humor is a regular feature of Judge, is probably one of the most popular 
of our American writers, who are working in a light and popular vein. Stop at 


a convenient news stand and “Judge for yourself.’ 
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you Rnow lhe ¢ 
this embarrassing si 





you know the correct thing to 
to every social occasion? 





you know how to word invila- 
. acceplances, etc.? 





you know how to create con- 


rsation when left alone with 


ted person? 





vou know what to say when 


‘ arrive late at an entertain- 


men 


? 


E have all had our embarrass- 
ing moments. We all suffered 
moments of keen humiliation, 

when we wished that we had not done 
or said a certain thing. We have all 
longed, at some time or other, to know 
just what the right thing was to do, 
or say, or write. 

Every day, in our business and 
social life, puzzling little questions of 
good conduct arise. We 


excuse yourself if you drop a fork, how 
to accept and refuse a dance, how to 
write and answer invitations, how to 
make and acknowledge introductions. 
It tells you what to wear to the dinner, 
the dance, the party, what to take on 
week-end trips and on extended Sum- 
mer trips. 

You cannot do 
Book of Etiquette. You need it 
to refer to whenever 


without the 





know that people judge 
us by our actions, and 
we want to do and say 
only what is absolutely 
in good form. But, oh, 
the embarrassing blun- 
ders that are made 
every day by people not know 
who do not know! —— 


The Only Way 


There is only one sure 
way to be calm and 
well-poised at all times 
—to be respected, hon- . 
ored and admired wher- 
ever you happen to be. 


What Would 
YOU Do— 


°f several platesand 
—if chafing-dish were 
set before you in 

a restaurant and you did 
how to use 


at an entertain- 
ment? 
ef you overturned a 
ame | cup of coffee on 
your hostess’ 
table-linen? 
you were intro- 
_ duced to a noted 
celebrity and 
were left with him, or 


if you arrived late 


some important event is 
pending. You need it 
to refer to whenever you 
are in doubt, whenever 
you are puzzled, anx- 
ious. It corrects the 
blunders you have per- 
haps unknowingly been 
making; helps you to 
avoid all embarrass- 
ment; shows you the 
way to be always, at all 
times, cultured, impres- 
sive and charming. 


Send No Money 
Five-Day FREE 


And that is by knowing her, alone? Examination 

definitely, positively, the ¢f you were not 

correct thing to do on all —t 2 dance The complete two- 

occasions. Whether you r volume set of the 
rset you made an ; 

are dining in the most —if embarrassing Book of Etiquette 

exclusive restaurant or ma at a for- will be sent to you 


at the most humble 
home, whether you are 
at the most elaborate 
ball or the most simple 
barn-dance, whether you 





These are only a few of 
the hundreds of situa- 
tions in which you should 
know exacily the correct 
thing to do or say. 


FREE for 5 days. 
Glance through the 
books. Read a page here 
andthere. See for your- 
self some of the blunders 








are in the company of 
brilliant celebrities or ordinary people, 
you will be immune to all embarrass- 
ment, you will be safe from all blun- 
dering mistakes—if you know the 
simple rules of etiquette. 


What Is Etiquette?! 


Etiquette is not a fad. It is nota 
principle or theory or belief. It is 
meant not merely for the very wealthy 
or for the extremely well-educated. It 
is meant for all people, who, in the 
course of their everyday life, find it 
necessary to keep themselves well in 
hand; to impress by their culture, 
their dignity; to know how to be 
trusted and respected in business, and 
admired in the social world; and for 
women who wish to be considered at 
all times cultured and charming. 

It is embarrassing to overturn a 
cup of coffee and not know just 
what to say to the hostess. It is 
embarrassing to arrive late to an 
entertainment and not know the 
correct way to excyse yourself. It is 
embarrassing to be introduced to 
some brilliant celebrity, and not 
know how to acknowledge the intro- 
duction and lead subtly to channels of 
interesting conversation. 

The man who is polished, impres- 
sive, and the woman who is cultured, 
will find the doors of the most exclu- 
sive society opened to admit them. 
But the world is a harsh judge—and 
he who does not know what to do and 
say and wear on all occasions will find 
himself barred, ignored. 

You have often wondered how to 
word invitations, how to acknowledge 
introductions, how to ask a lady to 
dance, how to act at the wedding, the 
funeral, the theatre, the opera. Here 
is your opportunity to find out the 
absolutely correct thing to do, say, 
write and wear on all occasions. 

“The Book of Etiquette, in two 
large volumes, covers every detail 
of everyday etiquette. It tells you 
how to act at the dinner table, how to 


you have been making. 
You will immediately realize that 
the Book of Etiquette is a won- 
derful help to you. 

Just mail the coupon below, filled in 
with your name and address. Don't 
send any money—just the coupon. 
The two-volume Book of Etiquette 
will be sent to you at once— 
FREE to read, examine and study. 
After 5 days, you have the privilege of 
returning the books without obliga- 
tion, or keeping them and sending 
$3.50 in full payment. 


Do It NOW! 


Send off the coupon today—now— 
before you forget. You've often won- 
dered what you would do or say 
in a certain embarrassing situation. 
You've often wished you had some 
authoritative information regarding 
right conduct. 

Don't overlook this opportunity to 
examine for yourself the famous 
Book of Etiquette. Don't wait 
until some very embarrassing incident 
makes you regret that you never 
knew the right thing to do or say. 
Here’s your opportunity to examine 
the Book of Etiquette in your 
own home without cost. You cannot 
afford to miss this opportunity. Mail 
the coupon NOW. Nelson Double- 
day, Inc., Dept.2710, Oyster Bay, N.Y. 


NELSON DOUBLEDAY, INC. 
Dept. 2710, Oyster Bay, N. Y. 


Volume set of the Book of Etiquette. 


ee ane 


Address. ... 
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books or send you $3.50 in full payment. 
obliged to keep the books if I am not delighted with them. 





Do you know the embarrassing 
lbunders to be avoided at the 
wedding? 





Io you know the correct way to 
introduce people? 





Do you know how to avoid em- 
barrassment at exclusive restau- 
rants? 





Do you know the correct etiquette 
of the theatre and opera? 


Without money in advance, or obligation on my part, send me the Two- 
Within 5 days I will either return the 


It is understood that I am not 


(Please write plainly) 


Check this square if you want these books with the beautiful full leather 


| binding at $5.00, with 5 days’ examination privilege. 
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NE reason why Iam 
writing this is 
that I am under 
conviction. I 
feel as I did at 
my first camp 
meeting, when he 
who be- 
tween me and the 
mourner’s bench 





stood 


did so at his 
peril. 
To me the 


coming parley on the hoped-for reduction 
in armament is something more than an 
effort to straighten out the situation in 
the Far East. It is more than an attack 
on the high cost of battleships. It is 
distinctly not a Sir Galahad romp to the 
rescue of that distressed damsel, China. 
It is a second Declaration of Independ- 
ence in almost as large type as the first 
one. Perhaps I am wrong, but follow 
my reasoning. 

Before I go any further let me admit 
that this article is apt to give many 
worthy people a deal of pain. It isn’t 
diplomatic. It is not regarded as good 
statesmanlike form for a correspondent to 
admit that there may, perhaps, be any 
cause of difference with any nation that 
fought Germany during the war. And we 
Washington correspondents specialize in 
statesmanship. It is much better to al- 
lege that this is an innocent, wide-eyed 
attempt to bring peace on earth, good-will 
to men—to beat our new twenty-inch 
guns into tractors and our new cruisers 
into bumboats than to charge that this is 
a notification to the British Empire that 
we have separated again. It is a dis- 
tressing thing to suggest that we may 
be looking at the Son of Heaven and think- 
ing of John Bull. 

The encouraging feature in the case is 
that I may be wrong. 

If I am wrong I have only myself to 
blame. No one in authority told me. 
The State Department not only did not 
tell any one any such a thing, but has 
gone to a lot of kindly trouble to prevent 
any one even thinking such a thing. 
Speaking as a reporter, the daily con- 
ferences of the press with the Washington 


By HERBERT COREY 
Illustrated by GORDON ROSS 


officials make me thinkof nothing so much 
as the two o'clock matinee in the estab- 
lishment of a chicken feeder of my ac- 
quaintance. At that hour a kind-faced 
attendant seizes the chickens, one by one, 
pries their bills open, inserts a small 
spout and steps on a foot pedal. At once 
the day’s ration gushes into the fowl’s in- 
terior and he is put back in a darkened 
coop to calm himself and grow fat. It 
may be there is no direct resemblance 
between the press conferences and chicken 
feeding. Yet it is an indisputable fact 
that at three and six o'clock each morning 
I violently desire to crow. 

Be that as it may, the conviction that 
the parley to come is a disguised sugges- 
tion to John Bull was a matter of slow 
growth. I do not believe that the 
Washington reporters took the parley 
seriously when it was first announced. 
They are blasé. They are a tired and 
pessimisticlot who do not believe that any 
one can or will make the world better. 
For years they have been soaked in 
parleys, agreements, but-and-if clauses, 
and eloquence. They have been alter- 
nately thrilled by the most enlightened 
sentiments and pained to observe 
that the speakers continued to 
watch their hats. When they 
learned that Mr. Hughes 
planned to, eliminate strife 
they said, loudly: 

‘*What! Another?’’ 

Many were asked why 
Mr. Hughes had called this 
parley. I am new in this 
Washington game. No man 
is a successful correspon- 
dent here until he has worn 
down his canine teeth biting 
on the quarters offered in the 
course of each day. One's 
chief duty is to search for hid- 
den meanings. The day’s work 
resembles the insane pictures that 
country newspapers used to print, 
and in which the reader is invited to 
discover first a woodpile and then a negro. 

Not one of them suggested that the 
invitation to other nations might be 
accepted at its face value. Some admitted. 
tapping their tired lips with transparent 

580 


“NOT ONLY IN THE EAST” 


fingers, that they didn’t know why it had 
been sent out. Some opined that Senator 
Borah had dropped the worm that dieth 
not into the Administration’s bosom. 
Others held that it was desirable to divert 
the attention of the people from the 
nightly bootleg battles in the adjacent 
alley. One ardent section believed it 
designed to hide an effort to break and 
enter the backdoor of the League of 
Nations. Others saw in it an overture 
toward a new world association. 

Then the chicken feeding began. Iam 
loath to say a thing like this about myself 
and my fellow reporters. It is under- 
stood that we are perfect demons on a 
trail and that we occupy a position in 
Washington’s official society on the same 
plane and about half way between Sir 
Eric Geddes and William J. Burns. But 
it is a fact that we called twice a day on 
the Secretary of State and other officials 
and were treated with the most delightful 
courtesy and told a lot of things that were 
brand new to us. It may be that there 
were other things that we were not told, 










and it is a fact that one does not heckle a 
State official. One’s fellow-chickens would 
be the first to peck at one if one were go 
beld as to attempt a heckling. 
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Likewise there are very few hecklers in 
the world equipped to heckle Mr. Secre- 
tary Hughes and get out of the room 
alive. Lest I may be pinched for space 
later on I wish to state now that he is 
in Washington as one of the 
heftiest Americans that have appeared 
hereabouts for a generation. That may 
sound like extravagant praise and is 
intended only as a statement of personal 
admiration and fright. But he is one of 
the few diplomats we have had recently 
who can watch a friend’s little finger in a 
card game without giving offense. So 
that, what with one thing and another, 
we have never heckled Mr. Hughes. 

Nor would he be deserving of his 
reputation as a diplomat if he told 
us all he might have told each day. 
He has been naturally desirous of 
what is technically known as a 
“good press.” He not only wished 
to display a national solidarity to 
the visitors but he would refrain 
from sprinkling salt in any open 
might possess. He 


regarded 


wounds they 
has achieved both ends by a sort of 
cordial subtlety. He has been 
candid in stating his desires and he 
has been careful in putting the in- 
ternational situation before us. 
Likewise he has been greatly aided 
by what might be called a facial 
mannerism. When he is most in 
earnest he is sometimes overcome 
by what smile. 
Whereupon the reporter, always 
anxious to please, cordially smiles 
hack. Then he discovers to his 
horror that Mr. Hughes hasn't 
smiled at all. Nothing has been 
further from his intent. One’s 
smile slowly dissipates under 
the disintegrating influence of 
what is almost a glare. It is 
extremely enervating. 

Therefore—if I make myself 
clear—Mr. Hughes has with the 
utmost righteousness of intent 
and yet not without a certain guile 
directed our attention away from the shell 
under which the nimble pea of this parley 
matter is hidden. The reader will under- 
stand that this is not merely an expression 
of approval for the fact but of admiration 
for the skill with which the act was 
accomplished. It having been finally 
settled in our minds that this is not an 
attempt either to kill or cure the League 
{ Nations we have tramped manfully 
along the bidden paths. We have danced 
to Mr. Hughes’s piping. When our atten- 
tion was fixed upon the Island of Yap or 
the mandates of the naval race it re- 
mained fixed until Mr. Hughes snapped 
his finger. 

Now, let us go back a bit. When the 
subject of the parley was first broached 
there were suspicions in London that it 
was the Anglo-Jap treaty that was the 
larget and not at all the excessive cost 
of policing the Pacific. There were con- 
in Washington. It 


seems to be a 








was announced on apparent authority 
that the treaty would not be renewed 
because of the opposition of some of the 
dominions. A period of quiet was fol- 
lowed by the half-hidden statement that 
the treaty had not been renewed, it is 
true, but that under an almost forgotten 
clause it remained in effect pending action. 
Every one ceased talking of the treaty. 
The first move in the game had been made 
and checked. The attention of Washing- 
ton seemed directed toward the East. It 
seemed our one concern was to reach an 
amicable understanding with Nippon. 
But—to go back a little further-—there 
were happenings 
L during the war 


Sy 


‘If that door is not opened, we will know who 
nailed it shut, and why, 
the nails.” 


and who passed 


that left a tiny scratch across the clear 
surface of our understanding with Great 
Britain. Our ships had been seized and 
our toes stepped on and our mails inter- 
fered with. It happened that as a people 
we believed with all our hearts in the 
justice of the British cause. To have 
openly resented these actions would have 
been equivalent to taking up arms for an 
unjust cause. Some of our 
citizens were bell-mouthed, too, in holding 
that Great Britain was wholly justified 

her acts. Long before we actually 
went to war we had so far identified our- 


leading 






selves with the Allies that some of us 
felt we were almost merged in the Empire. 

That is not a healthy attitude. A read- 
ing of history makes it plain that Great 
Britain has not been wholly right in every 
war. There is even now a question over 
the precise meaning of the freedom of the 
She might be very wrong indeed in 
the next war. It is desirable then from 
the point of view of those who feel this 
way, that Great Britain be 
courteously as possible that a repetition 
of the rough stuff really will not do. 
Once has been enough. It is partly to 
this end, that an 
elaborate program of battleship building 
was outlined in the United States. 

No one thinks in Washington—so far as 
I am conversant with the secret thinking 

that Great Britain is anything less than 
sincerely friendly to the United States 
No one believes that any set of circum 


seas. 


warned as 


as every one knows, 


stances could arise which might draw the 
two nations into war. But it is 
realized that it is the bounden duty of 
British statesmen to consider the interests 
of their own people first and that so far 


also 


as the records disclose they have always 
their duty. 
is the most sincere 


cut close to 
There 
appreciation here of the 
warm, not to say rich and 
plastic, words of friend- 
ship which are continually 
crossing the sea, bound 
west. But there is an 
element of Washington 
society which feels that if 
Creat Britain really feels 
as deeply as she seems to 
feel, even a single deed 
along the same line as the 
wards would not be mis- 


understood. 














The deed in question is 

the denouncing of the 

treaty between the British 
Empire and Japan. 

I have been prying around in 
Washington, trying to find some 
evidence of Jap-hatred, or Jap 
envy or Jap-fear. And I have 
completely failed. I do not think 
it possible that I can be 
when I say that there 
admiration on the part of many leaders in 


wrong 
is a real 


both parties for the energy and courage 
and self-sacrifice which are so marked in 
There 


over the 


the Japanese national character. 
has been a certain friction 
matter of Californian immigration, but 
this seems not to have been felt deeply, 
except by the Californians themselves 
The average politician takes the view that 
Japan has no cause for complaint, inas 
much as she does the same thing in Japan 
that we do in California and 
harder. Likewise that the barring out of 


any people, white, brown or speckled, is 


does it 


a matter which concerns us alene, this 
being our land, and that it will not be 
considered at the arms parley. If we 
are barred from Japan the barred indivi 
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duals may grieve but none of the rest of 
us are apt to get badly heated over it. 
But there is a fear that if Japan is not 
restrained in her course sooner or later the 
world will be dumped into the midst of 
another war. The world is sadly in need 
of work and trade just now and as it 
recovers its health and sanity it will be 
even more desperate in pursuit of com- 
merce. The United States may not have 
suffered as much as some of the other 
nations, but that fact does not occur 
in Washington as a reason why we 
should not continue to do a trans- 
Pacific business in the years to come. 
The best potential market in sight 


just now is China—bursting with 
riches and customers in spite of revo- 
lutions and  famines—and more 


friendly to us than any other country 
in the whole world. 


We want our part of that trade. 4p 


v 


That is, underneath all, why this 
parley has been called. We may 
not succeed in re- 
opening that door 
which has been so 
firmly nailed shut 
by Japan during 
the past six years. 
But if that door is 
not opened —make 
no mistake about 
this—we will know who nailed it shut, 
and why, and who passed the nails. 
There will be a perfectly clear under- 
standing between the United States on 
the one hand, and all the other nations on 
the other. There will be no_ pretense 
on our part that we are pleased with the 
situation. To speak bluntly, the world 
will be just that much nearer war. 

I must reiterate at this point that I am 
expressing my personal convictions. 
No one else is to be held responsible for 
what I have said. But the facts are 
sufficiently clear, if one will but look 
at them unblinded. During the war, 
Japan was able to hog-tie, brand and ear- 
mark a good part of China for her own 
purposes. She had begun the process 
years before, but it was under cover of the 
European war that she was chiefly suc- 
cessful. She jammed down China's throat 
a variety of agreements, as a result of 
which not only the United States but all 
including her treaty-mate 
practically barred 


other nations 
Great Britain—are 
from some of the tidbits of the Chinese 
market. 

The Chinese did not agree willingly. 
They resisted as well as they could, but 
they were given no help. The United 
States did make a very plain statement 
of its refusal to give assent to the Japanese 
rape of the Chinese markets, but nothing 
else Was done. We could not resort to 


force at the time. Japan was an ally 
against Germany and we wanted to see 
Germany whipped. We felt 
as nearly saying as the practices of diplo- 
that Japan had put her- 


But 


and came 


macy warrant 


self in possession of stolen goods. 
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we did nothing more. Since then she has 
so completely possessed herself of the 
means of transportation and communica- 
tion that she is in absolute control of the 
situation in Southern Manchuria and 
Shantung. 

Perhaps I should blush to make the 
statement that follows: We have for vears 
been fed so high on noble sentiments that 
we have almost forgotten that it takes 
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“During the war Japan was able to hog-tie, 
brand and ear-mark a good pirt of China for 
her own purposes,” 


money to buy steak. We are slowly 
returning to a more earthly and common 
sense and practical plane. It is a fact 
that while we deprecate the manner in 
which China has been treated—that we 
cry aloud that she has been wronged—we 
are more deeply moved by the fact that 
her markets are barred to us. It is too 
bad about China, but it is also too bad 
about ourselves. We must have our fair 
share of that Chinese trade. 

This need has been put in a formula: 
The Open Door must be kept open, we 
have said, and the territorial integrity of 
China must be preserved. 

This was first enunciated by Caleb 
Cushing seventy years ago. Each suc- 
ceeding American administration has up- 
held the principle. We have never wanted 
so much land in the East as could be 
covered by the sole of a shoe, but we do 
insist on having the same freedom to 
trade that other people have. We do 
propose to see that China shall not be 
continued as a vassal nation—to our en- 
during detriment—by any such subterfuge 
as the control of railroads or banks or 
police systems. 

No one, as I have said, thinks of blam- 
ing Japan for what she did under cover of 
the Great War. Japan, after all, is not 
an old nation in its international relations. 
Its political standards are, perhaps, not as 
high as we of the West insist our stan- 
dards are. Further, whatever she did in 
China has been done before by her 


Western rivals. From every point of 
view, Japan has a good political defense, 
The nub of the present matter, however, 
is that no matter how excellent her 
technical position may be, as a matter 
of fact she is dominating China, to the 
injury of that nation, to the possible en- 
dangering of the world, and to the lessen- 
ing of our potential profits, Hence some- 
thing must be done about it. 

If the doing were a military affair, we 
would find ourselves at a grave dis- 
advantage. We have no really worth- 
while naval bases in being in 
the Far Eastern seas. It 
would be impossible for us to 
send a fighting fleet to the 
Philippines in time of war. 
The ships could reach the 
islands, of course, but the 
stokers would be scraping the 
bunker _ bot- 
toms on arrival. 
An enemy 
based on the 
nearby Japan- 
ese coast need 
only wait for 
our ships to die. 
Without coal 
and oil they 
could not move 
and it would be 
an easy thing for Japan to see to it that 
they should not get, coal and oil. We 
might, perhaps, borrow the British port 
of Hong-Kong—we might borrow it, I 
said—or other Eastern ports from other 
friendly nations to whom we have been 
endeared by our prosperity. 

What would actually happen is that 
the Japanese would immediately take the 
Philippine Islands. The War and Navy 
Departments do not consider this a matter 
worth argument. Then a long, tedious 
and costly process of drainage would set 
in, which would be ended, in the belief 
of every good American, by the victory 
of the American treasury over the Japan- 
We have plenty of money 
Neither 
can be said of the Japanese. But there 
is not much glory to be won in that sort 
of a fight. 

Without fit bases in the East (note: 
we can have a base on Guam which would 
be the key to the whole Pacific the 
moment that Congress will appropriate 
the money) and being thereby com- 
pletely incapacitated so far as an im- 
mediately successful war with Japan is 
concerned, in the improbable event that 
such a war should come about, it became 
the duty of the Administration to make 
our Eastern marches safe. If there is no 
cause of quarrel there will presumably be 
no quarrel. Washington feels that as all 
we want is fair play —as we do not want 
anything that is not shared in common by 
all nations—there can be no good reasons 
for refusing us. 

Even if Japan gives up her present 

(Continued on page 603) 


ese treasury. 
and we can get plenty more. 
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SMOTHERED IN STAR DUST 


A Gasping Public Demands That Movie Folk Regulate Their Pace to Their 


Responsibilities 


By HARRY CARR, Associate-Editor, Los Angeles Times 





FIRST NATIONAL EXHIBITORS 


Our 20th Century Charles the Great. 
Compared to him Cresus was only an 
ordinary citizen. 





COURTESY FAMOUS PLAYERS-LASKY CORP’N 











ROYAL ATELIER 


Other less famous Queen Marus of more 
romantic days would have enried this ont 

ld. harvest 
her golden harvest. 


Says Mr. Carr in this article: “The real millionaire’s home couldn't hold a candle to some of the mil- 


lionaire sets built for the DeMille pictures.” 


HAT boy Aladdin was probably 

sorry afterward that he hadn’t asked 

the management of the Wonderful 
Lamp for good 7 per cent. well secured 
bonds or gilt-edged real estate mortgages, 
instead of demanding so many extrava- 
gant art palaces, luscious brides and 
golden ornaments. 

The Aladdins of this world are under a 
heavy responsibility—from the original 
Chinese one down to Fatty Arbuckle. 
\nd they have usually been careless of 
their opportunities. 

The difficulty is that even the genie of 
the Wonderful Lamp has had to acknowl- 
edge himself stumped by one demand: he 
cannot seem to provide these golden chil- 
dren of the movies with glass houses that 
can be seen through a part of the time 
and part of the time remain charitably 
opaque. He—the good old genie—has 
brought them all gorgeous palaces of gold 
and glass; but they have a high visibility 
at all times. They are seen through just 
is plainly at the time of jazz parties and 
ooze festivities as during the periods of 
lowing heroism. 

This is very disturbing. 


| 


When the 


movie princes and princesses get new red 


itomobiles and new finger rings and gold 
oes or give benefits for the worthy poor 


* 


@) 
KENNETH 
ALEXANDER 

“Lilian Gish ts, without doubt, one of the 
great tragediennes of all time.” 







This is one of them. 


or starving children they want to be 
looked at. 
or their affinities commit suicide, or young 


But when they get divorces, 


ladies mysteriously die at their pajama 
parties—then they ask in a sort of indig- 
nant dismay why we look at them instead 
of at certain naughty clergymen who 
happen to get frisky at the same time. 

In many ways the movies present a 
curious condition without precedent in 
the history of the world. 

Wealth beyond the wildest dream that 
avarice ever dared dream, power and in- 
fluence beyond that of emperors of old, 
has been placed in the hands of greedy, 
reckless, flattered children. 

This may sound rather extreme; but if 
you consider the circumstances, you will 
have to decide that I am over-conserva- 
tive. 

The richest man among the ancients 
never dreamed of half the luxuries that 
have been showered on Fatty Arbuckle— 
erstwhile cleaner of spittoons in an Ari- 
zona saloon. Solomon in all his glory 
was a piker compared with Fatty when it 
came to wallowing in the choice delicacies 
of the world. There has probably never 
been any son of a rich father who wasted 
money as layishly; very few rich men’s 
sons have had such enormous amounts of 
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actual cash in_ their 
jeans to waste. The 
wildest spenders of the 
past might well have 
hesitated at a crap 
$1,000 a 
throw an ordi- 


game at 


nary and rather a pallid 
performance for Fatty. 

He is perhaps rather 
exceptional even among 
movie folk; but there 
are many others who 
have stood in floods of 
gold nearly as huge, 
without smothering, in 
the motion pic- 
ture colony. 

I have meekly fol- 
lowed the official guide 
through sundry and 
various European 
palaces provided by 
more or less grateful 
nations for the poten- 
tates of the earth; I 
shudder to contemplate 
the fate of the hapless 
real-estate agent who 
might try to rent any- 
thing so shabby and 
tawdry to a movie 
queen of Holly wood, 








COURTESY UNITED ARTISTS 
Richard Barthelmess. 


he is good to look upon 


He isn’t half so great as 

Nevertheless he is a true 

artist who is making a decided contribution to the 
silent drama. 


During the early part of the war, before 
\merica was in it, I saw one of the Czar’s 
hunting palaces in Poland just after the 
German army had captured it. I give 
you my word that any movie queen would 
“jump” her contract and retire in high 
and terrible wrath if her manager asked 
her to live in such a place for a week— 
with its poor decorations and its lack of 
practical sanitary arrangements. 

A kindly Providence has poured down 
a golden shower upon these’ movie stars 
until they have come to consider a golden 





COURTESY FIRST NATIONAL EXHIBITORS 
Here's a scene from a play which, to a certain extent, reflected the lives of millions of Americans who live in small towns 
The effect—for good or for bad—of such movies upon the average man, woman and child is incalculable. 


shower as normal weather conditions— 
and spend accordingly. 

I pity the poor hard-worked fairy god- 
mother who may have to come to the 
fireside of one of the gilded movie people 
on the usual Christmas Eve the way 
fairies always do, to ask them to pour out 
the desire of their hearts. The coach- 
and-four she would: produce from the 
usual pumpkin would make a sorry show- 
ing in the same garage with their specially 
designed Rolls Royces. I imagine in the 
end they would send her to a modiste’s to 
have her fairy gown better fitted and 
perhaps would request her to go to 
Tiffany’s to have a fairy wand made of 
platinum to replace the unfashionable 
gold one; “and send the bill to me,” they 
would tell her. 

There have been rich folk before this to 
go tripping disdainfully through a starv- 
ing old world; but never before in the 
history of the world has there been so 
much wealth in the hands of people so 
young and so little experienced in money 
and luxuries or so absolutely free to waste 
it. 

Even the Prodigal son had a rich father 
who knew the value of money. In nine 
cases out of ten the wealth of the movies 
has come to families who have never 
known wealth before. Daughter’s face 
and figure having made a hit with some 
rich producer, the old man proceeds to 
give up his job as night watchman down 
at the packing house and the mother gets 
dressed up in clothes that scare her to 
death and moves into a grand house in a 
neighborhood where nobody will speak to 





her. Daughter, meanwhile, has a few 
comforts of life that would have mad 
Cleopatra open her eyes. 

Movie stars, it is true, do not receive 
the salaries they are supposed to. Never 
theless it is common for a girl still in her 
teens, without education, without special 
technical experience or ability, to receive 
five or six times as much salary as the 
Chief Justice of the United States. 

Whether or not she deserves it is another 
matter. There is perhaps some point in 
the contention of the movie star who says: 

“T may not know how to act and I may 
not be educated; and its true I am only 
nineteen and my old man used to be a 
street sweeper; still a hundred million 
people know me and come to the theater 
because they know my picture is going to 
The producer makes millions 
because the public likes my face; so I am 


be shown. 


going to have my share of the loot.” 

If wealth carries with it responsibility, 
then a heavy responsibility rests upon 
the movie people. It weighs upon their 
minds about as hugely as the sunshine 
upon a butterfly. 

But no one need use up much mental 
wear and tear on the wasteful wealth of 
the movies; it will not be there very long. 
In ten years from now the gilt will wear off 
these golden idols. Just now it is like the 
first rush of the Argonauts into a new 
gold country. Everyone is so excited 
about picking up nuggets that they do 
not bother about law, order or commercial 
system. Presently the movies will get 
down to established business principles 
with small salaries, smaller profits (fair 
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COURTESY FAMOUS PLAYERS-LASKY CORP'N 


In thousands of picture palaces people are getting the opportunity to see how their wealthier neighbors live “Tf,” says 
Mr. Carr, “we turn out to be a nation with rotten bad taste there is only one agency to blame for it.” 


interest instead of trebling their capital 
on a single picture) and smaller admission 
fees. Then the Aladdins will be sorry 
that they didn’t ask for something that 
would last when the old genie of the 
Wonderful Lamp was hanging around. 

What impresses me most are those other 
responsibilities that lie upon the movie 
folk—responsibilities that have nothing 
to do with their wealth or their scandals 
responsibilities that will grow greater ° 
with time. 

We are only beginning dimly to realize 
this. The darlings of the movies—bless 
their chiffon souls—do not realize it at 
all, dimly or otherwise. They just load 
up the old cannon and jump for joy at 
the explosion. They never even wonder 
where the shell went. Or if it hit any- 
body. 

Now the cold fact is that the motion 
picture has become the strongest influ- 
ence in modern civilization. I’m not at 
all sure that it is not the strongest medium 
for influencing public opinion that the 
world has ever known. 

How many of their loyal subjects do 
you suppose ever actually felt the per- 
sonal influence of King Solomon, or 
\lexander the Great, or even Napoleon? 
lo most of the subjects of King Solomon 
that great king and teacher was nothing 
but a vague name with which the tax 
collector terrified them. But Charlie 
Chaplin is an actual and intimate part of 
the lives of more people than were in the 
whole world at the time of Solomon. 
Mary Pickford is the best-known woman 
whe ever lived in the world. Now, at the 


height of her reign, she is known to a 
hundred times more people than ever 
heard of Cleopatra during the lifetime of 
that illustrious vamp. 

Mary Pickford has come in direct per- 
sonal contact through her pictures with 
more people than have all the great 
teachers and missionaries who ever lived 
in the world put together. Anyone who 
doubts this statement has only to inquire 
for a few facts about the areas of modern 
motion picture distribution. 

Many wiseacres wag their solemn heads 
and say that it’s lucky that the movies do 
noi realize their power or they might be a 
terrific force. That is to say, they might 
some day decide Tammany elections or be 
used in labor disputes. 

I don’t doubt that they will be put to 
effective and often vicious use in these 
ways—but how futile and trivial will this 
conscious influence be in comparison with 
the unconscious and almost terrible in- 
fluence they now wield. 

Let us take the case of the wife of a 
Dakota farmer I happen to know. 

She was married as a very young girl 
and went to live on a prairie farm twenty 
miles the other side of nowhere. Her 
father and mother were immigrants, 
barely able to read and write. Her hus- 
band is a stout, chuckle-headed, hard- 
working Norwegian farm boy who was 
born in the next county. 

Once a week they hitch up the farm 
horses and come fifteen miles to the store. 
Part of going to the store is going to the 
movies. 

For an hour and a half a week this 


er 
rough-handed farm 
wife, whose back has 
already begun to bend 
from work, walks with 
romance through the 
bright Elvsian fields. 
She stands in the news 
films by the side of 
kings as they review 
their troops; she visits 
native tribes in strange 
dark corners of Africa; 
she makes flying visits 
through the Swiss Alps. 
she attends great court 
functions to which only 
the elect of the earth 
are bidden she eX- 
changes intimate smiles 
with the President of 
the United States; she 
stands in the Vatican 
and sees the Pope af 
closer range than most 
of his Cardinals have 
seen him. To her, 
great savants explain 
the mysteries of science 

how the birds nest 
and the flowers unfold. 
No great king of the 
past ever had _ jesters 
so unctuous or so won- 





HOOVER ART CO 

Charles Ray, who, like Richard Barthelmess, has 

brought a “certain sincere wistful humor to the 

screen.” His contribution to the art of the film 
ts by no means negligible. 


derful as those who perform for her. 

When she goes back home at sundown, 
fortified forthe long, dark ride through the 
night, her heart is aglow and her soul is 
full of blossoms. 

The movies are her magazine—her 
theater—her college—and her confidente. 

To an even greater degree the movies 
influence Miss O'Toole, who lives on 
Eighth Avenue and who goes to the 
movies so often that her heart and soul 

(Continued on page 602) 












































A MESSAGE OF WELCOME 


From the Commander of The American Legion to Its Distinguished Guests 
| from Overseas—Written Specially for Leslie’s Weekly 











By John G. Emery 
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FERDINAND FOCH i? 
MARSHAL OF FRANCE 
















ARSHAL FOCH is one of four distinguished 


guests of honor invited from overseas to attend the 


; American Legion Convention. The sketch above was 
made from life by Joseph Cummings Chase, who was 
officially designated to paint the Marshal's portrait. 
It was made while Mr. Chase was facing the Marshal 
across his desk, waiting for a formal sitting. The 4 


litile thumb-nail sketch at the left shows the Allied 
Commander-in-Chief at his favorite pastime of puffing 
He smokes thus almost incessantly. 












Sines ed 


at a pipe. 
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LAG waving and patriotic ad 

dresses will never build, up an 

American merchant marine. It is 
a business proposition and can only 
be stimulated to a healthy growth 
through being treated as such. We 
are entitled to carry in American 
bottoms a certain percentage of the 
goods that we ship over seas and a 
part of what we purchase from 
abroad. Under the present con- 
ditions it is not possible for us to 
do this upon a competitive basis. 

During the war and for some 
time afterwards, ocean freight 
rates were so abnormally high 
that it was possible for even ex- 
pensively run American freighters 
to make handsome profits, but as 
soon as war programs and fictitious 
rates had caused the building of a 
vast amount of tonnage, and the 
bubble of the unsound post war inflation 
had been pricked, cargo rates began 
dropping until they have reached a level 
where it is possible only for the most 
economically run foreign flag tonnage to 
meet expenses. When this competitive 
basis is reached, the American flag is not 
among those present. 

It seems that we cannot legislate the 
American flag on to the high seas. al- 
though we have successfully legislated it 
off them. We cannot protect the steam 
ship operating industry with a tariff wall 
in the way in which we can aid shoe man- 
ufacturing, or any kindred business 
whose processes begin and end within 
the three-mile limit. 

Some of the provisions of the Jones Bill 
such as the preferential rail rates for 
goods shipped int (merican bottoms 
would be of great benefit if applied ju 
diciously, but they would mean in many 


instances the abrogation of treaties, and 


SHALL WE HAVE AN 
AMERICAN MERCHANT 


MARINE? 


By KERMIT ROOSEVELT 


Decorations by FRANK PAULUS 















KEYSTONE 


this man, a great merchant marine would surely 


become an actuality. He is Albert D. Lasker, 
head of the United States Shipping Board 


if indiscriminately put into operation 
would undoubtedly call forth retaliatory 
measures on the part of the countries 
most affected, which would more than 
likely nullify any temporary benefit 
derived, 

Granting the impossibility of erecting a 
protective wall such as the tariff around 
our merchant marine, we are confronted 
with the bare facts of the serious handicap 
under which we labor in the cost of op 
eration of American tonnage, in com 


parison with the costs to other maritime 


the country ever should catch the enthusiasm of 





nations. Taking the operating cost of an 
American freighter as 100 per cent., the 
comparison is roughly speaking as fol- 
lows: France 80 per cent., Great Brit- 
ain 68 per cent., Norway 60 per 
cent., Japan 55 per cent., Spain 
40 per cent., and Germany 30 
per cent. 

These percentages are, — of 
course, only approximate, but 
they will serve as a fairly ac 
curate measure. Too much 
significance must not be read 
into them. Thus, although 
Great Britain comes up toward 
the top of the list with operat- 
ing expenses only 32 per cent. 

lower than the United States, 
there are many other factors that 
tend to modify this inequality and 
compensate for the differences be- 
tween British and, say, Spanish 
operating expenses. 

Great Britain has for so many genera- 
tions been involved in world-wide trade 
that she has outposts all over the globe. 
Merchants of every country have been 
accustomed to ship by British bottoms 
they have confidence in them, and will 
give them the preference. The British 
know how to handle the shippers of for 
eign countries. ‘They have their organ 
izations in all parts to collect and handle 
ocean freight. Their financial organiza 
tions loan money to build railroads, and 
port works, to run sugar plantations and 
cattle ranches, and quite naturally the 
material to be used in the construction 
and in the exportation of produce result 
ing from the operation are generally car- 
ried in British steamers. All these off 
sets to the increased cost of operation 
combine to maintain British supremacy 
as a carrier nation. It avails little to 
have your operating costs low if you can 
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The ships which had been hastily built during the war were not purchased 


Sew. 





ae St ae 


with any foreign maritime na» 


by those eager to show the world that America could more than hold her own — rot. Here are a few of the unfortunstes 1waiting a purchaser near Seat l: 


not get the freight to carry. A_ vessel 
that always sails full can afford higher 
costs. 

In the clipper days we Americans had 
very fine connections in the Far East. 
\t that time our population was cen- 
tered round the Atlantic seaboard. With 
the opening of the western prairie land 
and the flood of west-bound immigration 
our attention and interests were drawn 
away from the sea and directed toward 
the developing of our internal resources. 
This change, coupled with many other 
causes, such as the advent of iron and 
steel tonnage, and the introduction of 
regulating legislation ended by all but 
driving the American flag off the seas. 

The recent war created an entirely ar- 
tificial situation which called forth first 
the change of registry of much foreign 
tonnage to the American flag and later 
the building in this country of many ves- 
sels that were given American registry. 
Jn the early years of the war our position 
us the most powerful neutral was respon- 
sible for the condition. After we had 
joined the Allies our need to transport 
inen and material caused the crowding of 
the ways of every already existing ship- 
yard and called into existence many new 
shipbuilding companies. 

When the war was over the goverment- 
owned ships and shipyards should have 


been classed with the unused munitions 
the training camp equipment and_ all 
other unexpended material made as 
measures for defense or aggression. Such 
as could have been sold should have been 
sold outright for the best price that could 
reasonably be obtained. Capital cost of 
tonnage should have had no more con- 
sideration than in the case of the disposal 
of camp sites. By selling at a reasonable 
price, and outright, both the Government 
and the purchaser would have been placed 
in a far more healthy position. 

There is more freight tonnage in the 
world to-day than there was before the 
war, even taking into account the up- 
ward curve of normal measures; and not 
only is Russia practically out of the mar- 
ket altogether, but a number of the other 
great powers have had their purchasing 
ability seriously impaired. I am_ here 
treating only the question of cargo car- 
riers. As far as passenger ships are con- 
cerned—and more of such tonnage was 
sunk during the hostilities than has since 
been built—the passenger trade has not 
suffered in the same manner as the freight 
trade; on the contrary, many persons who 
were prevented by war conditions from 
traveling are eager to take advantage of 
the return of safety in ocean voyaging. 

This excess tonnage will gradually take 
care of itself. In the first place much of 


it was uneconomically and inefficientls 
put together and its competitive com- 
mercial life is over, no matter how much 
the capital cost is arbitrarily written 
down. Undoubtedly part of the tonnage 
that is at present tied up will never sail 
again unless a war, or some other unfore 
seen event, oecurs to create an artificial 
market for it. This natural reduction of 
the surplus, coupled with a gradual re- 
turn to normalcy of international trade, 
should in the course of a couple of vears 
once more make steamship operation 
profitable. 
that of an alternate feast and famine, with 
the wise companies laying by a surplus in 
the time of their plenty to provide for 


Its whole history has been 


the lean days to come. 

Unfortunately, however, no amount of 
surplus can protect an American flag com- 
pany from the competition of lower op- 
flags. 


Except on the intercoastal trade, which is 


erating expenses under foreign 


restricted to American bottoms and 
therefore not on an internationally com 
petitive basis, freight vessels flving the 
American flag cannot hold a place on the 
high seas. 

If the powers that be are serious in their 
statements as to the necessity of our 
possessing a merchant marine, it is most 
certainly in their hands alone to make 
it possible. 





Instead, hundreds of ships were left to 
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MARINA’S 
STRATAGEM 


By PAUL GINISTRY 


Translated from the French by 
WILLIAM L. McPHERSON 


Illustrated by 
WALTER DeMARIS 


* OU like to rummage through old 
papers, don’t you?” asked my 
friend, whose guest I was at his 

place in the country, half chateau, half 

farm house. 

“Certainly. I don’t know anything 
that is more interesting than to get into 
cont ct with things long past and to be- 
come th> confidant of persons who have 
long since disappeared.” 

“Well, you will find in the stable an old 
valise stuffed with faded letters and old 
newspaper clippings. It came to me 
from a relative who once lived with me 
and who died here years ago. He had a 
mania for keeping such things. Go 
through it, at your leisure. But I hardly 
think you will make any great finds.” 

I didn’t, in fact, discover anything very 


valuable. There was a queer jumble of 


business letters, recalling the delightful 
days when the cost of living was reason- 
able, and contracts and legal papers. 
But there were also some notes, written 










“I come only to give you a half hour’s liberty.” 


in a delicate hand, of a visit to Italy at a 
time when there was still a Kingdom of 
In these a curious story was 


Naples. 
It created in 


told, dating back to 1840. 
my mind the vivid image of a passionate 
and resolute woman who saved her lover, 
accused of a crime, through another 
crime which she made him commit. 

A certain Tiburzio Calvocassa, a gov- 
ernment employee in Bari, an ancient 
city on the Adriatic, became involved in 
a quarrel in a café with an English mer- 
chant. Being of a violent temper he 
stabbed the Englishman to death. An 
affair of this sort was nothing unusual in 
the Kingdom of Naples. But the stab- 
bing was done in public and the victim 
was a foreigner. So Tiburzio was ar- 
rested a few days later. As they took 
him away his sweetheart, Marina Reni, a 
beautiful girl, with a quick mind and 
fertile imagination, whispered to him: 

“You must swear that it was not you 
who killed the man.” 





When Tiburzio was examined he main- 
tained obstinately that he was not the 
assailant. 

“Your defence is absurd,” said the 
judge, who was obliged to give more at- 
tention than usual to the case because 
the English consul had filed a complaint 
and was making a great stir to obtain 
justice. 

They confronted Tiburzio with the 
evidence. 

“How can you persist in so impudent 
Everybody Man) 
You were caught in the 


a lie? knows you. 
people saw you. 
act.” 

“T wasn’t the person who killed the 
Englishman,” Tiburzio answered, blindly 
following Marina’s instructions, although 
they were incomprehensible to him. But 
he knew that she loved him with the 
same vehement love which he had for 
her. 

The defence was a failure. Tiburzio 


was sentenced to death. 
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Although — sufficiently locked and 
barred, the prison at Bari was small. 
There were only two jailers. One after- 
noon when one of them was off duty 
the other, Gregorio, found in the jail 
vard, apparently let down by a rope, a 
basket containing food and two bottles 
The keeper congratulated 
vigilance. It 


of marsala. 
himself on his 
had apparently been impossible 
for one of the prisoners to get 
hold of a present intended for 
him. 

Gregorio thought it his duty 
to search the basket, to see if 
a letter was concealed in it. 
With a clear conscience he 
unwrapped some pdtés of 
meat and then yielded to the 
temptation to taste them. 
\fter eating he was thirsty. 
He opened one of the bottles 
and emptied it. He felt ex- 
tremely comfortable and soon 
yielded to an invincible desire 
to sleep. 

The basket had been low- 
ered into the garden by Ma- 
rina, Who had anticipated just 
what would happen to it. 
No one knows how she got 
inside the prison after she 
figured that the wine had 
produced its effect. But a 
prison is easier to get into 
than to get out of. She sud- 
denly appeared in Tiburzio’s 
cell. 

“Oh,” he cried, “my salva- 
tion could come only through 
you! Have they let you in 
to bring my pardon or have 
you arranged for my escape?” 

“T come only to give you a 
half hour’s liberty,”’ said Ma- 
“Your sentence will 
to be executed. Es- 

You would be caught 
again. I want to put you in 
a position to justify yourself, 


rina. 
have 
cape? 


You have never ceased to 
deny your guilt?” 

“Not for an instant.” 

“Well, then, here is a knife, 
exactly like the one you 
dropped when you tried to es- 
cape, after killing the English- 
man. Do exactly what I am 
going to tell you to do. The 
drug I put in the wine for Gre- 
gorio will not keep him asleep very 
long. It is necessary that I put 
hack in his hands the keys I borrowed 
Here are those which open 
Keep them, so 


from him. 
the gate to the street. 
that you can re-enter the prison.” 

“What! Must I come back to my 
cell?” 

“You must. 
explanations. 
Once you are outside you will go to the 
café where you had the quarrel. Enter 


Don’t let us lose time in 
Have confidence in me. 


t and make something of a noise, so that 


your presence will be noticed. 


Then, 


with this knife, you will fall on the person 


nearest you. 
knife in his body. 
as fast as you can, 

































back here. 


Then I'll disappear. Go. 


Stab him and leave the 
After which run away 
Make some detours 
in order’ to 


throw those 
who follow 
you off 


your trail 
and come 


Take your place in your cell. 
I'll wait here in order to restore the keys 
to Gregorio, who will still be asleep. 


Don’t think; 


act. And you will succeed.” 
Tiburzio did exactly what Marina in- 


structed him to do. He entered the café 
with an air of bravado and stabbed an 
innocent man to death. In less than half 
an hour he was back in the prison. The 
keeper hadn’t awakened. 

The new crime created a_ sensation. 
The authorities believed at first that Ti- 
burzio had broken jail. But they found 
him in his cell. Apparently he hadn't 
budged. 

Doubt arose. Were they wrong in ac- 
cusing him the first time? Hadn't he 
been the victim of a strange resemblance 
to the madman who had just mortally 
wounded an inoffensive habitué of the 
café? The jailer Gregorio swore in good 
faith that nothing unusual had happened 
in the prison. He had an interest, for 
that matter, in saying nothing about the 
basket which he had emptied. 

Marina put the case in the hands of a 
young and energetic lawyer, dismissing 
the indifferent counsel who had ap- 
peared in Tiburzio’s behalf at the first 
The lawyer showed that the two 
crimes must have been committed 


trial. 


by the same individual, some mys- 
terious homicidal maniac. Tibur- 
zio, pardoned by King Ferdinand, 
was set at liberty. Public opin- 
ion ran high in his favor. He 
left. prison holding 

his head high and 
acclaimed 


by the 
crowd. The 
poor devil 
who had 


died to make 
the comedy 
a success, 
couldn’t 
take part in 
the general 
celebration. 


But who 
thought of 
him? 


A clipping 
froman Eng- 
lish news- 
paper, the 
Metropoli- 
tan, was at- 
tached tothe 
manuscript. 
Its Neapoli- 
tan 
spondent 
confirmed 
the truth of 
the story. 
“He entered the I asked 


café with an air myself. nev 
of bravado.” : 


corre- 


ertheless, 
how the dar- 
ing ruse had 
ever been discovered. A note added that 
this beautiful girl, deserted by Tiburzio, 
had revenged herself by revealing how 
she had tricked the law, although she 
knew that she, too, would have to face 
death as his accomplice. 
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WHY MOST TRACK ATHLETES 
FAIL AT FOOTBALL 


By CHARLES W. PADDOCK 


Famous World's Champion Sprinter 





INTERNATIONAL 
The early part of the season is the only period when the average track man 
shows up to advantage. Speed and agility, of course, are at a tremendous 
premium on the gridiron; but numerous other qualities, some of which the 


HEN a football eleven bursts 
upon the gridiron, and then 
lines up for the battle, grim- 
lipped and determined, there is a spirit 
present which can be found in no other 
form of athletics. It is a fighting spirit, 
to be sure, and yet as far removed from 
the atmosphere of the boxing ring as an 
English lord from an American doughboy. 

The psychology of football grows out of 
the training to which the physique is sub- 
jected, from earliest youth, and the 
stronger the football environment has 
been, the better the player. It is not a 
game of temperament, but a pastime of 
determination. Speed and strength are 
two essential features of a good football 
plaver, the same as they are the two out- 
standing requisites of a star track man. 

Yet how few track men there have been 
who were able to be good football players. 
Though they possessed the speed, and 
many of them had the strength as well, 
and could fight on the cinderpath, they 
lacked that something essential to break 
down the line before them, and plunge 
on toward the goal. But it is significant 
to note that the greatest football player 
ever developed, in the opinions of most 
gridiron coaches, also set a world record 
for all-around track ability which has 
never vet been equaled. This was Jim 
Thorpe, the marvelous Indian athlete. 
He. however, was a football man_ first 
and a track man afterward. 

He had not concentrated when a youth 
upon his work on the track to such an 
extent as to be oblivious to the fascina- 
tions of other forms of athletics. Yet that 
is necessary if a star track man is to be 
developed, in the majority of cases. And 
after a few years of track training in such 
fashion, it seems almost impossible for a 


man to make a success at other kinds of 
competition, particularly at football. 

A long time ago, just after the period 
when I had learned the track game, I be- 
came very anxious to play football. It 
seems that almost every red-blooded 
American youth has that desire some time 
in his life, and it came to me during high- 
school days. There was an opportunity 
to play on a club team, with a number of 
my companions, and I snatched at the 
chance. Though I had played about 
with a football, as most boys do, I did not 
understand the first principles of the 
game. 

So after a few signal practices and a bit 
of scrimmaging we had our first game. 
Now throughout the first half, though 
fast enough on a cinderpath, I simply 
couldn't dodge the enemy and was con- 
tinually nailed in my tracks. But on the 
second play of the second half, after our 
team had received the kick-off, I for- 
tunately had a clear field, and spurred on 
more by the fear of being caught than 
anything else, I ran my very best toward 
the goal. The instincts of track running 
were strong upon me, and I sped away in 
my best cinderpath style. But before I 
reached the goal, a great cry went up, 
and I suddenly was aware that no one was 
pursuing me, and glancing back, I saw the 
men piling up in the center of the field, 
and then I remembered. In my eager- 
ness to,get away, I had responded so com- 
pletely to the instincts of track, that I had 
used both my hands and arms as well as 
my legs, and had forgotten all about the 
ball tucked under my arm. It had fallen 
by the way! I never played football 
again. 

When I entered the University of 
Southern California, Coach Elmer C. 











sprinter does nol possess, are necessary, and when the actual test of a hard- 
fought football game comes the majority of cinderpath stars fail utterly 
to make good. At least this is what Mr. Paddock asserts in this articl: 


Henderson, one of the best football men 
tors in the country, advised me to sta) 
out of football. He said that too many 
track men had been ruined by the game 
and too few had made a success. 

Peculiarly enough, among those few 
track stars who have become successfu! 
football players the most have played 
positions where their speed did not par 
ticularly help them. Billy Moore of 
Princeton was a wonderful sprinter, a few 
years ago, and he played tackle on the 
Tiger team, a place where weight counts 
far more than great speed. And so it 
has been with many cinderpath stars. 

The feeling on the part of most people 
has not been changed, however. ‘The be 
lief still exists that a man possessing that 
athletic knowledge which has come to 
him in track work, and who is big and 
strong and fast, should make the best 
player. And Thorpe is there to prove 
their contention. But any football coach 
will say that the handicaps are so great 
against a cinderpath man when he dons 
moleskins, that the majority are bound to 
fail. 

But because Thorpe was produced, 
there is still the hope that some day there 
will be another still greater than he. And 
the West believes that such a one has been 
located, and defies the laws of football 
psychology to prove otherwise. 

Up and down the Pacific Slope followers 
of sport, and those at all interested in 
athletic achievements, are asking the 
question, “Can Morris Kicksey make 
good at football?” For men familiar 
with athletics know that Kirksey is one of 
the fastest men America has ever possessed 
upon the track, and men who follow sport 
for the sake of physical culture see in 
Kirksey the opportunity for producing 
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the fastest football player of the year. 
Kirksey is a fighter. The American spirit 
of grit and determination is inborn. 
He also possesses the physique of a 
gridiron star, standing five feet ten inches 
and weighing 175 pounds. He has had ex- 
perience in Rugby football, which though 
not so rough a game, possesses many of 
the elements of American football. In 
other words, Kirksey is the ideal football 
man. Why should he not make good? 
It might almost be taken as a matter of 
course, that so fortune favored for foot- 
hall as he is, there could be no doubt as 
to his future with the pigskin. 

But if you should mention Kirksey’s 
case to any seasoned football player or to 
any coach of experience, the answer they 
would give you might astound vou. For 
this is probably what they would say: 
“Yes, he has the build and the fighting 
courage, an! he has practical knowledge 
of the game, but I don’t believe 


against Kirksey if he be allowed to enter. 
For his service for Stanford,in track work 
throughout the vears has made him the 
most unpopular man on the Berkeley 
Campus. He has robbed that college of 
more meets and taken away more points 
than any other individual, during the 
time that he has been in college. 

When it comes to nerve, Kirksey is first 
on the roll call. [It was he who was willing 
to stand off the Belgian Army during the 
Olympics. He had come down from 
Paris to receive his prizes for competition 
in the games, and he had forgotten his 
competitor's card. In order to be 
allowed through the gates of the 
Stadium at Antwerp, it was 
necessary that each athlete 
show his pass. But 
Kirksey did not have 
his slip, and wished 
to enter anyway. 





he will make good.” In order 
that the man of the street who 
is interested in the game and 
wants to see the best stars de- 
veloped, should understand 
why Kirksey is handicapped, it 
is necessary to trace the history 
of the Stanford star, and show 
the difference of temperament 
between a trackman and a foot- 
ball hero. 

Morris Kirksey has for many 
years been one of the fastest 
hundred-yard men. He_ has 
covered the distance time and 
again in nine and_ four-fifth 
seconds. He holds conference 
titles, far-western champion- 
ships and national honors, and 
he has won the English cham- 
pionship. He took second 
place in the hundred meters at 
Antwerp. Along with this he 
has been an exceptional swim- 
mer, and also a boxer of con- 
siderable ability. He is rated 
as one of the most capable 
fighters in Leland Stanford 
University. Then, too, he has 
followed Danny Carroll and 


his All-Blacks and learned 
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Charles W.. Paddock. 


For he had come a 
long way to get his 
medals, and as they 
were to be pre- 
sented by King Al- 
bert of Belgium, he 
did not care to wait 
outside the gates. 
So he entered though 
the guard vigorously 
protested. 

There ensued 
something a little 
more forcible than 
argument, and in a 
twinkling there was 
a score or more of 








Rugby football from them. 
He has played several years at 
this game, and his speed was 
always a winning factor. He 
has a brother, who though 
practically untaught, made the 
Marine tean during the days of 
the War, and proved a star. ‘In other 
words the instinct of football seems 
present in the family. 

Now he wants to play half back on the 
Stanford team, and is hoping to get in the 
Stanford-California game, the Big Game 
for both these universities. This is the 
battle that corresponds to the Harvard- 
Yale game in the East. It is the climax 
of the conference season on the Coast. 
It is a game fraught with bitter rivalry, 
and where the feeling will be directed 


© KEYSTONE 

Kirksey, Leland Stanford’ s great 

runner. Upand down the Pacific 

Slope they are asking the ques- 

tion,“Can Morris Kirksey make 
good at football?” 


gendarmes present 
to protect their 
rights. But Kirksey 
was nettled and kept 
on trying to pass, 
until finally the 
whole squad attacked him, and even then 
they could not subdue him for quite a 
space, until he was attacked from behind. 
Yes, Kirksey has plenty of nerve for 
football. It isn’t a lack of courage that 
may spell his failure as a football player. 
This is what he has to fight against: track 
temperament, track conditioning, and the 
horrible precedent of stars like himself 
who have made dismal failures. 

\ track man’s most important duty in 
training is to keep himself in condition by 














He is the great- 
est sprinter in athletic history; but, 
after participating in one game of foot- 
ball, he quit the gridiron forever. He 
even had difficulty in dodging the enemy 
tacklers and he forgot to hold the ball! 


adhering to early hours, eating the right 
kind of food and training whenever the 
If he only gets out 
twice a week, and feels better for it, why 
that is the thing todo. But in football a 
man must train for hours every day; he 
is not his own master, but must follow to 
the letter the dictates of his coach, and he 
must not allow his temperament ever to 
interfere with his playing. Most track 
men pay little regard to any set rules of 


mood moves him. 


training, and yet this is the most vital 
part of football conditioning. 

Now the first thing that a sprinter like 
Kirksey comes to care for is hi 
legs. He protects them and watches 

out for them, as though thes 
were glass. For when a 
sprinter’s legs fail him, his 

running days are over. 
Even the hardiest of 
track men who has 
never experienced an‘ 
trouble with 
his muscles will favor 
his legs, that the ten 
dons will not crack or 
strain. 
But since 1916 Morris 
Kirksey has had all manner 
of trouble with his tendons. 
He pulled a tendon at the 
Far Western Championships 
that year, and it was months 
before he recovered. Again 
in 1920 at the Intercolleg- 
iates that muscle went back 
on him, and it was only 
through tender nursing and a great deal of 
care that he was able to compete in the 
Olympics. After the games for the 
Championship of the World had been 
staged, the American athletes ran in 
England and once more that bad leg 
refused to stand up under the strain and 
was pulled in a relay race. In 1921 he 
had more trouble. 

Now if Kirksey had all this happen to 
his leg when he was taking the best of 
care of those precious muscles, what would 
happen to him if a tackler should give 
him one fierce twist? It seems only 
natural to assume that it would be the 
end of Kirksey’s football days. 

Then again Morris has the pleasant 
example of other track stars who have 
attempted to play football. There was 
Fred Kelly of the University of Southern 
California. Kelly won the world cham- 
pionship in the high hurdles in 1912, and 
he possessed all manner of speed and a 
great deal of strength. He had nothing 
wrong with his legs, but he could not help 
favoring them. When a tackler hit him 
a hard blow, he instinctively tried to pro- 
tect his muscles and a cramp seemed as 
serious an accident to him as a broken 
leg to most football men. It was only 
natural that he should have such a feeling 
He had been trained for vears to care for 
his tendons, and he had been unusuallv 
fortunate in keeping them in excellent 

(Concluded on page 608) 
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Dan McMillan, California's s diving “Fat” Clark, guard. 
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ose Byiint Work Is Making of This Football Season the Greatest in the History of 
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“Swede” Larson, half back: hurdling Ray Daughty. f 


practice scrimmage at Stanford 
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Not Peace at Any Price 

HE American people have made it pretty evident 
Tat they expect reduced armaments, therefore 

reduced taxes, as a speedy result of the Inter- 
national Conference at Washington. Nearly every 
senator and congressman who has returned from a va- 
cation “back home” reports the ery for economy and 
peace. Les ir’s itself has voiced this ery. The public 
is justified in its freely expressed demand for tax cur- 
tailment. 

But here’s the rub. The rules of international con- 
ference are those of a poker game. The spokesmen of 
each nation “sit in’? with certain cards in their hands 
which in the final show-down determine the price that 
nation pays for the advantages it gains. We may al! 
fervently wish it were otherwise, but it is not, and we 
must face the facts. 

Our strongest card in the present instance is our un- 
doubted ability to stand a program of competitive ar- 
mament better than any other nation. Failure to 
reach an agreement for the curtailment of military ex- 
penditure will mean a more acute calamity to the people 
of Great Britain and Japan than to our own. Their 
concessions, therefore, should be in proportion. But if 
public clamor in this country is too insistent, their 
spokesmen can use it as a club to strike a more advan 
tageous bargain with us, and we may be sure they will 
push every advantage of the sort to the utmost. 

It is clearly the part of patriotism, therefore, to put 
our fate in the hands of our spokesmen with the under- 
standing that we want peace, but not peace at any 
price. Was it not Marshal Foch who said: “Remember 
always, the enemy is more exhausted than yourself’’? 
We have no enemies, but in this friendly game of dis- 
armament we must still watch the other fellow’s bluff. 


He Shaves Himself! 


F ALL our good Presidents, Mr. Harding is the 

longest suffering in those personal exposures, 

photographic and other, which are a Chief Exec- 
utive’s lot. Fortunately, by nature gregarious, he re- 
sponds with apparent joy to a committee chairman, to 
the Delegation for the Preservation of Syuirre!s, to the 
heterogeneous caller. And to shake hands with the 
President at a White House lawn party or elsewhere is 
to come away with the feeling that you alone of all 
those present are the person with whom he would 
linger. 

Before the ubiquitous photographer he is not merely 
acquiescent; he registers active Joy where some of his 
more sensitive cabinet blink with furtive embarrass- 
ment. 

During the latter part of September the Interna- 
tional Association on Identification managed to take 
the President's finger prints—lest he escape the job, we 
suppose. Finally when our Chief, to recreate mind 
and body, retired for a few days to the solitude of camp, 


the moving picture men trailed him to the jungle and, 
it is reported, posed him in every conceivable pursuit— 
including that of shaving! 


The Kaiser’s Punishment 


ORD comes nonchalantly from Germany that 

\ \ the former Kaiser's private fortune, which is 

estimated “conservatively” at $25,000,000, as 
yet has remained entirely free from taxation of any kind. 

Time heals all wounds, somebody has philosophically 
said, and the Armistice is three years in the past tense. 
But, even so, if we recollect aright, there was consid- 
erable feeling against this man. In some quarters it 
was intimated that he ought to be punished for some- 
thing—something to do with the war, we think. Ex- 
tremists even said he must be made to suffer. There 
was talk of a trial; of quick, stern justice. Napoleon’s 
case was cited as a precedent. 

That trial is lost somewhere on the court calendar; 
but we are used to “the law's delay.” Still, it is a bit 
annoying—we hope that is not too strong a word—to 
note that of practically all mankind, Wilhelm Hohen- 
zollern is alone exempt from paying his part of the 
costs of a ruinous war. This, after only three years! 


Movies and the Censor 


HEN we hear movie fans talk of “rare old 

\ \ Pathés” and “mellow Gaumonts,” we feel 

poignantly that there is a movie world with 

which we are still a long way from catching up. Yet 

one does notice more plays that depend for their effect 

less on physical action than showing changing states of 

mind—pieces that leave a certain pleasant spiritual 

sediment which does not disappear the instant one 
leaves the theatre. 

No movie vulgarity is so depressing as the witless, 
charmless, Broadway “bedroom farce”; could so 
sadden the spirit as does the sight, not so much of the 
play, as of the crowd seeing it, over-fed, overdressed, 
under-exercised, in every better sense uncivilized, and 
silly enough to pay speculators’ prices for such bunk. 

The crude blandishments of the movie sirens are 
innocent enough compared with the delicately veiled 
sensuality of the average Broadway musical comedy. 
In the movies, no matter how the vamp may roll her 
eyes, virtue triumphs—somewhat too easily, perhaps— 
and villainy is punished in the end. 

The cycle is completed and the spectator’s mind 
travels a normal course from cause to effect. 

The remedy for the movie’s faults can be found in 
existing laws and inco-operation between local organiza- 
tions of thoughtful people and local exhibitors, rather 
than in legalized censorship. Those who talk of a 
censor when merely irritated by bad taste, are advo- 
cating a return to the times when, as the late Mayor 
Gaynor put it, “the center of thought was among 
the few, and they were very anxious to keep it there.” 
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SAYING 
By ARTHUR H. FOLWELL 
Nature Studies by W. E. HILL 

nd, gether. There he can learn to wipe the 
ie dishes that Mrs. Charles can learn to 

wash; to run the vacuum cleaner over the 

royal rugs and to lock up 

the royal shack for the 

night. This would 
hat do Charles good. It would 
1 Is make him safe for democ- 
, as racy, which at present he 
nd. isn’t. He hasn't a new idea 
ally in his inherited head. 
ise. * * 
sid- THE PREHISTORIC 
sit LOVELORN | 
_ (From the Magazine page 
Ex- of the Stoneage Mallet) 
ere i ; Dear Editor:—1 am in 
ats He brought = or Psa a mammoth. love with a young man but 

br li alae am in great doubt as to 

ar: CHARLES, THE DENSE whether he loves me. Once “There he can learn 
bit T IS useless, utterly and absolutely, he chased me two miles, / wipe the dishes.” 
Ae to give some people a hint. They and another time he hit me 
en- simply will not take it. For instance, over the head with his war club. Do Answer—I am decidedly opposed to 
al there is the ex-emperor of Austria, you think he cares for me? ALICE. young girls accepting valuable presents 
; Charles by name. Charles still thinks he Answer:—The young man is probably upon short acquaintance. ' 
; bashful and will no doubt declare his in- To the Editor:—I dearly love a young 


old 


needs a household staff of eighty persons, 
at an annual cost of over a million Swiss 
frances. As far as Charles is concerned, 
the war was fought in vain. Coronets are 


tentions if given a little encouragement. 
The next time he hits you invite him to 


call. 


lady about my own age and wish to 
marry her, but when I speak of marriage, 
she only laughs and won't answer. What 


eel still more than kind hearts to Charles; Dear Editor:—1 have been going with a should I do? LitHos. 
ith and Norman—in this case, Hapsburg young man for three weeks, and _ last Answer: — Try dragging her by the 
et blood, than simple faith. Charles re- Saturday night he brought me a fore- hair to your cave 
at = the —— s gay of mammoth. ee I accept ‘ , 
eighty servants for the ite UZZLED. Wey cain ean . 
of weighty reason that he is THE LA TEST IN 
ial the son of his father and BARBERISM 
aad the grandson of his WE have read the 
grandfather. It seems to full page announce- 
SS, Charles a good and sufli- ment of a newly-opened 
so cient reason. It always New York barber shop 
he has seemed so. But now and found among its at- 


nd 


is the time—to coin a 
new phrase, now is the 
psychological moment 


tractions an orchestra 
and “tea served from 4 


to 6 p.m.” Since then 


k. to jar Charles loose from we have had _ repeated 
~ this obsession. There is visions of some future 
ed something wrong with a Gibbon writing the story 
y: situation in which ordi- of our “decline and fall.” 
er dinary Austrians A manicure girl who 


peg c'ong on starvation 
rations while their former 
regal ornament requires 
eighty servants to feed 
him, dress him, lick his 





doubles as a_ cabaret 
singer will be the next 
innovation. And of 
course moving pictures, 
though here discretion 





in a ; 
| patent leather boots and will have to be used or 
il i i he barber will lose | 
on otherwise attend him. the barber will lose his 
What Charles really tip. It would never do 
. needs is one of those to bury a patron's face 
o- neat, light-housekeeping in three hot towels just ‘ 
or bungalows where he and as the Mack Sennett 
1g Mrs. Charles can dis- «J; would never do to bury a patron’s face in three hot towels just as the Mack Sennett bathing girls were being 
= bathing girls were being shown about the room,” shown about the room, 








pense with servants alto- 
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ALABAMA’S METROPOLIS HAS A BIRTHDAY 








One of the material things which have made Birmingham, Ala., now 
lebrating its semi-centennial, one of the South's greatest cities: a typical 


1k TY years ago Bir- 
mingham, Ala., did not 
exist. On the spot now oc- 
upied by the South's greatest 
beehive of industry, a city 
with a population of 220,000, 
was a corn-field. To-day, 
with a myriad of great enter- 
prises daily bringing added 
wealth to it, and resting se- 
curely on a solid foundation 
of material prosperity, Bir- 


mingham is celebrating its fif- 
tieth birthday. Six full days 
October 24-29) are being 
devoted to the fe stirities, 
which President and Mrs 
Harding, Henry Ford, and 
many other famous people 
14 


have promise ) partici pate 








PHOTOS BIRMINGHAM VIEW CO 














The “¢ liff 


Mountain 






Du € Lle rs 
Terrace 
500 feet over the business district of Birmingham. 
The insert is Erskine Ramsay, prominent engineer, 
coal operator and banker, who is chairman of the Fi- 
nance Committee of the semi-centennial celebration. 
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furnace battery and steel mill of the United States Steel Corporation at Bir- 
mingham. Birmingham's products are valued at $350,000,000 annually. 


in. In 1871 Birmingham 
was laid out as a “town,” 
following the discovery there 
of iron ore, coal and lime- 
stone in apparently un 
limited quantities. Howerer, 
despite a “rush,” it was not 
until 1880 that there were as 
many as 3,000 inhabitants. 
Then came railroads, land 
speculators, mines and mills, 
and in 1890 the population 
had reached 26,198, a per- 
centage of growth in ten 
years of 748.3. In 1900 
the population was 38,415; 
in 1910 it was 132,685, and 
in 1920 tt was (officially) 
178.270. It is now forging 
ahead in miraculous fashion. 











Looking west from 2d Avenue and 22d Street, Birmingham, showing the tallest office building south of the Mason and Dixon Line. 


It has twenty-six stories 


Fifty years ago the site was a pea patch in a desolate space 
Opposite it is the first church built in Birmingham 


Above (at left) is the city’s first “residence.” 
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about 1,000 people, 






In the nearby villages 
there were many pathet- 
ie scenes similar to 
this. Everybody helped 
even some French 
trmy medical units. 
It is interesting to recall 
the fact that it was in 
the plant of the Bad- 
ische Anilinfabrik Com- 
pany, where poison gas 
was first made, that 
the disaster originated. 
lhe explosion in Hali- 
fax harbor during the 
war when a vessel loaded 
with explosives was 
rammed, caused greater 
loss of life, but that at 
Oppau was almost as 
disas'rous. 


Few more destructive explosions are on 
record than the terrific blast which re- 
cently virtually destroyed the town of 
Oppau, in Germany, killed outright 
and caused a 
property loss of many billion marks. 










PHOTOS () KEYSTONE 
Trying to identify the dead—always a d'fficult task after a disaster in which high explosives 


figure. 









For days the Red 
Cross worked franti- 
cally giving first aid 
to the thousands of 
wounded. According 
to eye witnesses, there 
were a series of un- 
usually violent de- 
tonations, the first 
occurring at 7.30 in 
the morning in a large 
laboratory, where, of 
the 800 men working, 
not one escaped. 


Within a radi 





of three miles there was 


not a door or window left intact, and the 


CONCUSSIONS Were SO powe rful that they 
were felt thirty-five miles away. The 


tremendous 


crater, shown abore, was 


made by one of the numerous explosions. 











Many were buried without identification. 





















Sear hing the ruins. 
The French and British 
airmen bombed Oppau 
twenty-nine times in th 

vain hope of destroying 
one of the greatest ex- 

} . “ 

plosive-producing cen- 
ters within the enemy's 


lines. Howe or, the J 


never succeeded in pro- 

ducing an effect in the 
: : 

little town quite so 


striking as this Just 


what caused the ez- 


plosion will, perha} . 
never be noun 1 
dozen d ff rent theort y 
hare been advanced by 
the scientists and others 
to account for the 

poss ] = occurre? 
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WILL 


WE TALK TO MARS? 


By HEREWARD CARRINGTON, Ph.D. 





HETHER or not Mars is 
inhabited by beings like 
ourselves, or by some 

other form of life, has become such a 


common-place of thought that it isno EARTH 


longer considered fantastic tospeak 
of inter-planetary communicationas 
something which may be accom- 
plished almost any day! Ever 
since Flammarion wrote his “Plu- 
rality of the Inhabited Worlds,” 
about the middle of the last cen- 
tury, the idea has taken root in the 
public mind, which has received a 
fresh impetus by the discovery of 
the so-called “canals,” by Schiapa- 
relli, and the subsequent dramatic 
researches of Percival Lowell. In- 
deed, practically every astronomer 
of note has had something to say 
about the habitability of Mars, 
and the subsequent possibility 
after the discovery of wireless 
telegraphy) of “communicating” 
with its inhabitants. 

The reasons for this are not far 
to seek. Mars is our nearest rela- 
tive among the planets; Jupiter, 
Saturn, Uranus and Neptune are 
undoubtedly vaporous in charac- 
ter—‘‘semi-suns” quite incapable 









observers have not been enabled to 
OF WATER see these canals with sufficient clear- 
ness to determine whether or not 
they actually exist upon Mars, or 
MARS whether such markings as have 
been observed were not, perhaps, 
due to atmospheric conditions 

cloud effects, great streams passing 


BOILING POINT 






SsuMMER Ear 








Gerecce > <- — surface of the planet, ete, 
POINT OF well, on the other hand, has con- 
WATER structed a number of detailed maps 


of the surface of Mars, and has 
named the lakes, seas, deserts and 
canals—much as the geography of 
our own earth has been plotted out. 

The question of the habitability 
of Mars may be said to narrow it- 
self down to one simple question. 
Can the planet support life, or not? 
We know that physical life is only 
possible within certain very narrow 
limits. ‘These limits are the boiling 
and the freezing points of water. 
Beyond these life, as we know it, 
cannot exist. Is the mean tem- 








perature on Mars, then, such as to 
ZERO °273%c. render any form of life pos- 
sible? 

The accompanying _ illustration 
shows us the relative temperature 
on Mars and upon our earth. It 


ABSOLUTE 








of supporting life. 
cury probably turn only one face 45), 
to the sun perpetually, so that one — i. 
side of these planets would be 
scorching hot, and the opposite side 
freezing cold. Mars alone, because of its 
size, its distance from the sun, its revolu- 
tion, and its general physical make-up, 
might logically be considered an abode of 
life; and, this once granted, the question 
naturally presents itself: Is it in fact in- 
habited ? 

The discovery of the now famous “‘ca- 
nals” lent color to this belief. Mars suf- 
fers from a great scarcity of water (as our 
own planet will one day) and is covered 
with great stretches of alkali desert (which 
give to this planet its reddish color). 
Every winter great fields of ice collect 
about its north and south poles, and in 
the springtime these melt—thus render- 
ing a great quantity of water available for 
“irrigation” purposes. The theory is 
that the “Martians” have constructed 
their “canals” in order to lead this water 
down toward the more central parts of 
their planet, in order to irrigate the land, 
and provide vegetable and animal life 
with a much-needed supply of water. 

Of course, it was soon pointed out that 
canals of this character, in order to be 
visible at all from our earth, would have 
to be enormously vast in extent—prob- 
ably 200 miles in width. This was in 
conceivable. In order to meet this ob 
jection, exponents of the canal theory re 


Vanissa Dhow: 1 diagram showing the relative iemperature on Mars and the will be seen that. while the mean 
earth. Note the fact that, while the mean temperature here is 


siderably above the freezing point, that of Mars is below temperature of our earth . 

The winters must be extremely trying to the Martians siderably above the freezing point, 

if there really are any such beings. that of Mars is below it. On the 

other hand, for several months 

plied that we do not actually see the ca- during the summer time, the temperature 

nals themselves, but probably extensive is above freezing, so that life would be 

stretches of vegetation, which border upon possible during this period of the year; 

the canals, on either side, and which come and, if the inhabitants havelearned to fight 

to life as water is supplied to them. the extreme cold, they might perhaps 

It may be said, incidentally, that many manage to live through the winter, just 

as we do on our earth when the average 
temperature is below freezing. 

Mars is an older and smaller planet 
than our earth, so that it is conceivable 
that, if beings do live and have evolved 
upon its surface, they may have reached a 
high degree of civilization and culture. 
They might possibly have evolved much 
as we have, and even have reached a 
higher stage of scientific progress. It 
is possible. They might, therefore, have 
hit upon wireless telegraphy, and 
even be ahead of us in this branch of 
research! 

Mr. Marconi is in fact sure that he has 
received messages from wireless stations 
on Mars—messages which are as vet un- 
INTERNATIONAL intelligible, but which are nevertheless 
The Man in the Moon as he appears when photo- 
graphed by the astronomical experts at the Mt 
Wilson Observatory, near Los Angeles. This is 
one of the most remarkable pictures ever made of from some wireless station upon our 
a heavenly body. The gigantic telescope which is earth, or are not due to some odd terre 
to be erected in Chile may enable us to get a much 


; : trial phenomenon? These questions have 
better view of Mars than this. It may bring the I oi. 5 H o Blasi 
great planet to within about a mile and a half of °°" answered by Mr. J. H. C. Macbeth, 


the earth—optically! (Concluded on page 608) 





systematic and assured. How can he be 
certain that such messages do not come 
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YOU AND YOUR WORK 


Selling Your Services 
By JACOB PENN 




















EDITOR'S NOTE 


ESLIE’S object in establishing this 

department is to help with direct, 
practical advice the reader who wants 
a job, who wants a better job, who 
wants to keep his job. Mr. Penn’s ar- 
ticles will not deal with social theories 
or repeat the usual line of ‘‘success 
talk.’”’ They will be devoted to the 
very practical every-day problems con- 
nected with selling one’s services in the 
employment market to the best ad- 
vantage, based on actual experience and 
careful study of these problems. 

Mr. Penn will be glad to answer in 
LESLIE’S the inquiries of readers who 
want the benefit of his advice in solving 
their own personal employment prob- 
lems. Such inquiries should be short 
and to the point. The identity of the 
correspondent, of course, will be treated 
in strict confidence. Every reader must 
realize, however, that LESLIE’S is not 
an employment agency in any sense of 
the word. It cannot provide jobs. On 
the other hand, it can and will provide 
expert counsel to those with or without 
work who sincerely wish to better their 
condition. 

Address your letters to You and 
Your Work Department, LESLIE’S 
WEEKLY, 627 West 43d Street, New 
York City. Return postage should al- 
ways be enclosed. 


HE business of getting a job is like 

any other business. It requires 

salesmanship. Your employment 
problem is a sales problem, pure and 
simple. Waiting for the offers to come in 
after the fashion of the proud diploma- 
decorated youth will not obtain any kind 
of a job for you. 

This, of course, is particularly true at 
this time when the number of workers in 
the country apparently exceeds the jobs 
to go ’round. Let us look the facts in the 
face with the determination not to let 
them discourage us. For if we realize 
fully the obstacles in our path we will 
apply ourselves the more wisely and care- 
fully to overcome them. 

And they can be overcome. 

There are fish in the sea, but to have 
them we must go out and get them. Such 
“soft’’ days, as the late war days when 
men were scarce and the aid of the law 
was invoked to make folks play their 
part in society, will not come again un- 
less nations and their leaders once more 
zo off on a spree. To get a job you must 
go out and get it. As the Great Book 
states it: “Seek and ye shall find.” 

But just seeking for work without plan 
or guide will not do. The captain with- 
out chart was seldom known to bring 
his ship te port. To obtain employment, 
whatever your line of work may be, you 


should enter the market place of life with 
a plan as definite and as complete as that 
of the successful merchant. 

Because so many of us are in the dark 
when it comes to solving our employment 
problem, it is not at all strange to find so 
many able men and women _ holding 
mediocre positions that cannot and will 
not yield a fair measure of reward either 
in money or opportunity. It is because 
we do not treat our employment problems 
as sales problems that we find such a large 
percentage of those of us who must work 
for a living tied down to jobs for which 
they are not fitted, finding relief in the 
whistle. 

This was brought home to me in the 
course of a recent visit to a large textile 
plant. ‘The man in charge of this de- 
partment.” declared the employment 
manager, “is not the best man for the 
job. The fellow who was here before him 
was his master in ability and knowledge. 
But of what good were these when he 
lacked the fine qualities that mark the 
man who sells himself well, the fellow who 
gets along with his fellow workers so that 
they would go to the limit to get things 
done, to help us when we are rushed?” 

Let not your ability and learning go to 
waste in some small job where the work 
fails to harness all of you to capacity. 
Let your aim in life be to make full use of 
all you know, of all vou can do, of all you 
plan and scheme to achieve. To. reach 
all the fertile fields for your services you 
should turn salesman and persistently, 
cautiously, and enthusiastically go about 
this greatest of jobs, the job of locating 
yourself properly in the business of life. 

I know many men and women in 
various walks of life who might have been 
playing more suitable réles if they had 
realized that they could find their proper 
levels only through selling their services as 
the merchant does his wares. The various 
departments of the city, state and federal 
civil service are simply chock-full of men 
and women, especially men, who are 
poorly paid and are miserably trailing 
some insignificant routine. And when 
you find a fellow of whom you are prone 
to say that he is too little for his job and 
that he fell into the position through sheer 
luck, you want to change your opinion. 
Luck has nothing to do with it. Sales- 
manship has. That fellow has simply 
sold himself well. His weakness may 
lie in not being able or willing to continue 
to sell himself, once having landed the 
job. 

In his sales campaign the merchant 


seeks first to learn who the persons are 
that are likely to be interested in his 
goods. He looks for “leads,” in the par- 
lance of the salesman. The “leads” ob- 
tained, he tries to develop as many of 
them as possible into buyers of his mer- 
chandise. If you are out of employment, 
or if you desire to obtain a better posi- 
tion, you will do well to follow closely 
the methods pursued by the successful 
merchant to “put his goods over.” 

With some of these methods you are 
familiar. You are being daily tested as a 
“lead” through advertising in its various 
forms. At one time or another you have 
been experimented with via the circular 
letter. You have watched the salesmaa 
at work, and even your friends under 
various guises have been employed by the 
energetic business man to swell his supply 
of “leads.” 

To obtain your “leads,” or the likely 
markets for your services, you have these 
and other mediums. Grouped together 
are the following eight avenues of ap- 
proach that have been successfully used 
by men and women of varied occupations 
and stations to locate possible employers 
of their services: 

(1) “Help wanted” advertisements. 

(2) “Situation wanted” advertising. 

(3) Employment agencies, private, pub- 
lic, semi-public. 

(4) Civil service, city, State, federal. 

(5) Circular letters. 

(6) Friends. 

(7) News items. 

(8) Personal calls. 

In the articles to follow we shall take 
-ach of these up in detail. When we have 
covered this ground, we shall proceed 
with the second phase of our sales prob- 
lem, the task of developing the “leads” 
obtained through the mediums just out- 
lines into buyers of our services—em- 
ployers. 

This discussion will be free from the- 
ory. Nothing will be included in these 
articles that has not stood the test of ac- 
tual, every-day experience. The ideas 
and suggestions to be presented are taken 
from life’s great workshop, from the ex- 
periences of men and women who have 
found them serviceable in marketing their 
services. They will help you decidedly 
as they have aided them. 

Quite naturally, you will have many 
questions to ask. I shall be very glad to 
answer them through this page. I invite 
you all to co-operate with me in this great 
discussion. Lesiin’s WEEKLY and I 
want to be of real, practical help to you. 
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Smothered in Star Dust—(Continued from page 585) 





Charming, isn't it? 


are crowded jam full to overflowing. 
All her standards of life and morals are 
governed by the “Pitchers.” 

But come. Let us stop patronizing 
Mary O'Toole and Mrs. Ole Oleson. We 
are just the same. ,The movies have 
changed the standards of life for every 
one of us in one degrees or another. 

At the time of the inauguration of Mr. 
Harding as President of the United 
States, I sat in the Senate Chamber 
waiting for the thrill of awe that should 
come when the most powerful govern- 
ment in human history changed pilots. 
But I could not get a thrill. The movies 
had spoiled me. 

The retiring and the incoming Vice- 





It was put up quickly, used—and 
demolished, to give way to another equally beautiful set. 


us such magnificent spectacles 
that the real thing seemed 
shoddy and incomplete. Real 
kings can’t manage to move 
with the majestic dignity of 
movie kings. The real ones 
always seem a little hangdog 
and shop-worn. 

Not long ago, with consider- 
able awe, I paid a visit of 
ceremony to the mansion of a 
Fifth Avenue millionaire in 
Fifth Avenue to get an idea for 
a cinema production. My 
heart has been bowed down 
ever since with the sorrows of 
disillusionment. Any art di- 
rector who would offer a pic- 
ture producer the duplicate of 
that house as the setting for a 
multi-millionaire’s home would 
be discharged on the spot. 
The real 
couldn't hold a candle to some 
of the millionaire ‘‘sets’’ built 
for the DeMille 
either for good taste, beauty or 
actual expense. 

The movies people have spoiled all the 
real ‘heroes of life for us. And theirs is 
the responsibility of offering us something 
better. 

They have made the real queens of the 
world seem homely and dowdy and in- 
expert in the technique of queening. 
They have taken away our awe for the 
millionaire. They have made real travel 
seem commonplace. Who can thrill over 
a trip up Mt. Washington when he has 
come from an aeroplane voyage over the 
snow cap of Mt. Blanc? How can we get 
up the proper excitement over the village 
Fourth of July celebration after an Indian 
Durbar with elephants and rajahs and 
other critters? 


millionaire’s home 


pictures 


The people of the movies have com 
pelled us to take the spotlight away from 
all the other heroes and turn it full on 
them in their glass houses. And they are 
finding it just as hard to live up to the 
part as did the poor, shabby duke whose 
glory they have dimmed. 

To be a cinema hero involves a heavy 
responsibility altogether apart from living 
a private life of chemical purity. The 
movies have been granted the greatest 
opportunity the world of art has ever 
known. 

Consider the chances that lie open to 
the voung architect who makes the “sets” 
for the movies. He designs more elabor- 
ately beautiful and expensive houses in a 
year than most successful architects have 
in a lifetime. Furthermore, he need not 
bother about kitchen sinks and heat for 
garages. He can devote his entire atten- 
tion to the beauty of line and form. He 
has not even color to worry about. 

And in building houses it goes without 
saying that he is building houses for the 
world. Very few persons ever see the 
gorgeous houses of the idle rich. The 
houses of the mimic rich in the movies are 
seen by hundreds of millions of persons 
whose taste and opinions in such matters 
are there for the molding. If we turn 
out to be a nation with rotten bad taste 
there is only one agency to blame for it. 

It goes without saying that the respon- 
sibilities and opportunities of the movie 
actors are enough to stagger them if they 
thought about them—which they don’t. 

If he has not advanced the art of acting 
during the past twenty years the movie 
actor ought to hang his head in shame. 
He has had an enormous advantage over 
the actors of the past—even the greatest 
of them. 

Mary Pickford has probably acted 
more réles than Mrs. Siddons ever heard 
of. Joe Jefferson was a 





presidents both had stage , 
fright and glared at each 
other in their terror, like 
schoolboys at the Friday 
afternoon “speakin’.”” The 
diplomatic repre- 





corps 
senting the great powers 
of the earth looked un- 
utterably foolish in their 
village cornet band uni- 
forms. They crowded to- 
gether and looked em 
barrassed and one of 
them fell over a chair. 
The President, who was 
presently to be master 
of the great fleets of war 
on the sea and who was 
soon to hold the frightened 
world in the hollow of his 
hand, sat huddled up lugu- 
briously in his capacious 
arm-chair—the picture of 


embarrassed misery and 








discomfort. 
The movies had given 


This might well be a home in Southern California, but it isn’t 
which, seen fron the other side, is by no means attractive. 


It is simply a set 
ind how it cos'! 


mere child in actual experi- 
ence compared with Wally 
Reid. 

The movie actor has 
the supernal advantage 
of being able to study him- 
self and his own technique 
on the screen before his own 
eyes. 

With these great advan- 
tages and these heaven- 
sent opportunities, what 
have the movies done with 
them? What have they to 
answer for their steward- 
ship? 

Well, not much. 

In a general way acting 
has been changed 
in methods since the movies 
came into vogue. The 
cinema has undoubtedly 
changed stage acting, The 
strutting is 
(Concluded on page 609) 
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“Not Only in the East”—(Continued from page 582) 


neckhold on the world’s best customer she 
would still have the best of the trade 
situation by reason of propinquity and 
cousinship. That fact is recognized by 
some of the minor parties in Japan. Some 
of these have long insisted that Japan’s 
elder statesmen have done the nation an 
injury in the estimation of the world by 
their policy toward Korea and China. 
Since the invitation to the parley was 
issued Japan has shown a disposition to 
make certain changes in her arrangements 
in China in obedience to the altered atti- 
tude of the world. Dog-eat-dog seems no 
longer to be a profitable business oper- 
ation in the East. But no one knows as 
yet precisely what the inner meaning of 
the proposed changes may be. 

In my days as a part-time performer at 
the mourners’ bench, I noted that the 
quality of my emotion depended largely 
on the external stimuli. As long as the 
choir thrilled out the grand old hymns and 
the evangelist tromped up and down the 
aisle fixing miserable sinners with his 
shining eye, I felt saved and happy. No 
man’s heart was purer than—none was 
as pure—as mine. But I used to fear that 
mine was a fabric and not a cord conver- 
sion. After 6,000 miles or so it was apt 
to blow. So it may be with Japan and 
China and the new arrangements. They 
may be all right now, though, again, they 
may not be. But who can tell what they 
might be a year or so after the arms parley 
has passed into history? 

Under the old rule of diplomacy we 


would be at a disadvantage in asking of 
the arms parley that the stone walls and 
fences around the Chinese trade be torn 
down, so that we might take our share. 
In diplomacy something is rarely given 
for nothing. If we were to appear before 
the parley as suppliants, we would have 
about the chance of a goldfish in a tank 
full of pike. Our friendly rivals would 
say—and would be fully justified in 
saying, in accordance with that theory of 
international diplomacy which persists in 
placing that noble art on the same plane 
with horse-trading—that we must be 
prepared to pay for what we get: 

“There are the billions you owe us,” our 
friends might say. “And that mercantile 
marine you own and which may some day 
be a nasty thorn in our commercial side. 
And your tariff agreements might well be 
re-written.” 

Perhaps they may say those things as 
it is. But, assuming the parley will be 
conducted more after the fashion of 
modern business than of silk-and-lace 
piracy, we have a counter for those things. 
We can do without more disarmament 
than any other nation in the world. We 
firmly believe that if the present Eastern 
policies are pursued by Japan, through 
the treaty-backing of Great Britain, a war 
will result. In that case we must start 
in toarm. A fairly official set of figures 
was recently prepared, which showed that 
populations and tax-rates and per capita 
riches being considered, we can stand 
three times more battleship building 


than Great Britain and eight times more 
battleship building than Japan. If we 
are forced to build we can build; and still 
be moderately sound financially. If the 
others are forced to build at the same rate 
they will be crushed. 

That is the heart of the American op- 
position to the Anglo-Jap treaty. No one 
thinks that Great Britain would align 
herself with Japan and against us in the 
event of war. But she might, in perfect 
loyalty to her treaty-mate and to Anglo- 
Saxondom and to the cause of civilization 
and to her merchants, do a great many 
things which might help Japan and hurt 
us. She might not do any of these things. 
After all, our complaint is not what might 
happen in the improbable event of war, 
but of what is happening to-day in time 
of peace. Without Great Britain at her 
back Japan would not be able to do the 
things she has been doing. She would not 
persist in throwing a stick at the Eastern 
hive, knowing that sooner or later she 
would start the bees. 

Half a dozen tiraes—to speak only of 
matters of considerable importance and 
on diplomatic record—Japan has inter- 
fered with American trade interests in the 
East. Whenever a protest is made the 
diplomatic consequences are apt to de- 
velop three corners instead of only two 
ends. Great Britain somehow becomes 
involved in it. This is not said in a fault- 
finding spirit. She cannot very well help 
herself, for, while the treaty is in opera- 
tion, she is necessarily involved with 











Stubble o° corn, frosty morn, 
Whistling quail hid in the dale, 
Shocks in a row, call o° the crow, 


Loitering loftily, hinting o° snow, 
Robin and jay are going away, 





Twittering swallows o'er thicket and thorn, 


Pumpkins are shining by furrow and rail, 


From Indian Summertime’s royal array. 





Rustling sound of leaves on the ground, 
Bugling call of a hunting hound, 
Acorns a-patter, squirrels a-chatter, 
Noisily scolding, tho’ nothing's the matter, 
Cottontails frisk, breezes are brisk, 
Swirling around with a whirl and a whisk, 
Day by day the year grows gray, 

Indian Summer is fading away. 


Signs o’ Fall 
By LEON D'EMO 


Decorated by the Author 


Smell o° smoke, homely folk 

Murmur o’ voices in chuckle and joke, 
Cider mill turns with a will, 

Chirruping crickets by hollow and hill, 
Autumn light blurring the sight, 

Stipple o’ stars on the velvety night, 
Winter drear is coming near 

But Indian Summer's the best 0° the year. 
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ever expect to visit Cuba and the West Indies, 
you will want these books. 
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Indies, including the Virgin Islands 

Simply as literature you will gain much from 
their interesting text and their remarkable 
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maps. Up-to-date, authoritative information 
on Jamaica, Haiti, Santo Domingo, Porto 
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tinique, St. Lucia, Barbados, Trinidad, Cura- 
cao. Covering excursions, sports and amuse- 
ments, historical facts and places, hotels, 
markets, customs, and clear information that 
will make getting about easy and pleasant. 
Pocket size, flexible binding, Cover 

in colors, helpful maps. Sent postpaid $] 


en receipt of price 











A companion volume to the kook on 
the West Indie s, devoted exclusive ly to the 
Island of Cuba, covering historical data: 
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Sports, Souvenirs; Currency; Y. M. C. A.; 
Information; Transportation. 
Post Offic Antilla; Manzanillo: 
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days. Pocket size, flexible binding, 

cover in colors, helpful maps. Sent 75c 
postpaid on receipt of price... . . 
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Japan. If the treaty were disposed of, a 
fair and equitable understanding could be 
reached with Japan. Then the nations 
might junk their navies. At least they 
might safely junk the old and_ useless 
portions of their navies and keep only 
the items which would be useful in the 
next war. 

There are difficulties in the way of this 
pleasant program, of course. Japan 
harbors a doubt of us, for one thing. 
This may seem absurd to Americans, con- 
scious as we are of our political rectitude, 
but it isa fact. Japan fears we may try 
to establish a foothold in the Far East, 
not knowing that we would like to get our 
feet out of the one foothold we now have 
over there. Japan thinks that we cost 
her a large share of her well-won loot in 
the Russian war, whereas we firmly be- 
lieve that we saved Japan’s scalp in that 
same affair. Japan’s manners are not 
our manners and our manners are not 
always too nice. More people fight over 
discourtesy each day than over actual 
wrongs. Japan has been lashed into 
dislike of us by a portion of her press. 
All—or almost all—her successes have 
been won by the military arm. The 
Japanese are a proud people and to be 
forced out of China would be an un- 
doubted humiliation. Her military his- 
tory being what it is, there is room to 
doubt whether she would yield without 
| resistance. 

Then, too, the British Empire will 
doubtless wish to get a quid for its quo. 
The colonies and dominions have no 
liking for the Japanese, as has been 
demonstrated. But their policies are 
directed by good business men. One 
might say that even in its moribund state 
the treaty is more or less good trading 
stock. Bids might be invited. Before 
the arms parley is at an end it is a good 
guess that we will discover that before 
the bars are dropped for our benefit in the 
East we must show ourselves willing to do 
something for the British Empire some- 
where else. It is true that Great Britain 
has not approved of Japan’s course to- 
ward China. Various ineffectual pro- 
tests have been made. She has been firm 


Br he He 


Not for medical help: of course 

we go to him for that too. But 
if any problem of life arises, from “What 
is the best variety of early potatoes?” 
or “Why can’t we have a garden full of 
flowers eight months in the year?” or 
“Who's the best man to do electric wir- 
ing?” and “Is that highboy a genuine old 
one?’’—the discussion always ends with 
“Well, we'll ask the Doctor.” For the 


I CALLED on him the other day. 











foundation of the relation between our 
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in her adherence to the theory of the Open 
Door, as first enunciated and always in 
sisted upon by the United States. Bui 
business is business. 

The case is offered in all humility. 
Had it not been for the Great War the 
British and the Japanese might have 
dominated the East to eternity almost. 
The one was the greatest naval power in 
the world with deep-set convictions about 
the right of any other nation to be any 
sort of a naval power at all. The other 
was an up-and-coming, cocky, aggressive, 
efficient, thoroughly militaristic little 
nation. It was poor and it is short of land 
but both disabilities are being rapidly 
cured at the expense of its neighbor. 
The United States has been self-centered, 
almost boatless and enduringly pacific. 
We stood firm on our principles, but it 
has rarely been necessary for us to fight 
for them. 

Now conditions have changed. The 
time will come in a very short time when 
we will need our share of the trade in the 
East. We have been losing ground there 
lately. No other merchant can _ trade 
successfully in territory to which the 
Japanese merchant holds the keys. We 
feel that we have been gouged and man- 
handled and laughed at. Japan has 
not even been frank in her misdoing. 
She has not always told the truth about 
her diplomatic doings, as instanced in her 
repeated denial of the notorious Twenty- 
one Demands. There is a feeling in 
Washington that a very serious situation 
lies ahead. There will be fewer probabil- 
ities of an armed conflict if the Anglo-Jap 
treaty is out of the way. 

That is why it seems to me that Wash- 
ington is now engaged in writing a second 
declaration of independence. Notice is 
being served—first on Japan as the pri- 
mary offender and secondly on Japan's 
backers—that present conditions in the 
East are emphatically distasteful to the 
United States. It may be they will not 
be altered at our request. But at least 
there will be no further opportunity for a 
misunderstanding of our position. Friends 
will begin to line up with friends and 
enemies with enemies. 
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Little Stories of Real Americans } 
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THE COUNTRY DOCTOR 
By HENRY WYSHAM LANIER 


quiet community and the Doctor is that 
he is our sure friend, always eager to 
give of his superabundance of knowl- 
edge, of flowers, of vital common-sense. 

“Doctor, you don’t look well,” I 
remarked, when I had acquired the spray 
formula and the scheme of campaign 
against the squash root beetles for 
which I had come. 

“Then I- look the way I feel,” he 
admitted. 

“What's the matter?” 
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“Well, I had a little operation yester- | 
day, and then, when I should have | 
stayed in bed, I had to go five miles 
down the road to see a sick patient.” 

“But, look here, you’ve been run down 
all winter anyhow: you ought to get 
away where you could rest, for a week 
at least.” 

“Yes, I suppose I ought. But I’ve 
got two or three serious cases in hand, 
and I can’t bear to disappoint them: 
they get sort of nervous and worried if a 
strange doctor comes around instead of 
some one they’ve known all their lives.” | 





There wasn’t the least self-conscious- | 
ness in this statement: he was simply | 
mentioning a fact to explain what. he | 
realized to be an unwise act on his part. | 

I didn’t even attempt to argue, for 
that’s the kind of doctor he is—de- 
scended, not in blood but in character, 
from that magnificent old New Englander 
in the neighboring town to whom it was 
a commonplace to drive ten miles with an 
attack of pneumonia, on a_ piercing 





February night, to see a patient who had | & 


taken a turn for the worse. They take | 
their job seriously, these real country 
doctors—who the city 
are as extinct as the dodo. 


Wiseacres say | 


It used to be a matter of continuing 
wonder to me that a man of this caliber 
should be using his splendid attain- 
ments—for he is a physician who would | 
surely reach anywhere 
among a community where a_ dollar 
means five hours’ hard physical labor 
and consequently lacks that agility as 
characteristic of city dollars. He could 
easily have been one of the famous 
specialists whose consulting fee is a 
thousand dollars, instead of driving all 
over the country, through mud and 
snow, in burning July and marrow- 
piercing February, to charity patients 
and those from whom even his modest 
fees come slowly or not at all. 

By the merest chance, I solved the 
problem recently, while talking with an 
acquaintance in another town. 

It seems that the eDoctor was an 
orphan, brought up by an uncle and aunt 
in the fine old house where he now lives. 
He grew up, studied medicine, and 
started in to practice in his home county. 
Needless to say to one who knows him, 
he had long before that became a pillar 
of the household, and his foster parents, 
as they grew old, got to leave more 
and more of the practical affairs to his 
capable hands and direction. 

He was ambitious, like every normal 
youngster who feels the ability to do big 
things. Then, one day, his opening 
came. He was offered a chance to go in 
with one of the leading physicians in the 
largest city of the State—a position which 
which meant a practical certainty of 
large success and large income. It was 
just one of those ideal opportunities for a 
rising young doctor that come once if 
they come at all. And on the other hand, 

(Concluded on page 610) 
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Does Your Motor Pump Oil? 


Van Kerr Transformers cure the 
troubles which are due to this con- 
dition. Their patented, fireproof 

{ construction allows the current of 
electricity to be broken in the open 
air without danger of igniting 
any vapers under the hood. The 
more combustible spark so pro- 
duced burns every particle of oil 


smoothly running motor 
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Will You Follow? 


The ways in which two 
men invested their sav- 
ings, and the results in 
each case, are described in 
our new pamphlet, “Two 


Men and Their Money.” 


Write for a copy. 
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ard Gas and Electric Company. 
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Conducted by THEODORE WILLIAMS 
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full name and exact street address. Anonymous communications will in no case be answered 


HE course of business never does 
run smooth, even in the most aus- 
picious periods. Seasonal, if not 
annual or longer, intervals of dullness 
and poor, or no, profit are frequent. The 
commercial and industrial worlds are fa- 
miliar with what is equivalent in the ag- 
ricultural world to bad seasons and years, 
storms and drouths, frosts and pests. 
No human undertaking is without its set- 
backs and re- 
verses. All en- 


have been reducing or passing dividends, 
owing to shrinking trade, or the need of 
heavy cutting down of inventories, it is 
well to recall that scarcely any of the best 
and soundest organizations of to-day have 
escaped some taste of such experiences in 
their history. Nearly all of them have 
found it extremely hard, now and then, 
to keep the ship going on an even keel. 
Yet they eventually weathered the gales 
and are now as 
staunch and 





terprise must 


seaworthy as 


face and force 
its way through 
difficulties. 
This is the nat- 
ural and eco- 
nomic law; 
with it progress 
must always 
reckon and 


apart from it no 


country can 
move on. 
There are 
times whencon- 
ditions are 
worse than at 


NOTICE 


ANY readers have been inquiring, 
L “What has become of ‘Jasper’? ”’ 
‘“‘Jasper’’ was the pen-name as- 
sumed by the late John A. Sleicher, when 
on July 6, 1889, he founded this depart- 
ment, which has now been in existence over 
thirty-two years and is the oldest feature 
of its kind in any American weekly news- 
paper. About nineteen years ago the 
present editor of the department joined 
LESLIE'S staff, became identified with its 
financial comment and correspondence 
and in course of time took exclusive charge 
of the department, though the name, 
‘‘Jasper,’’ was retained until Mr. Sleich- 
er's definite retirement. The depeart- 
ment’s old-time policy of trying to tell 
the truth about securities, of warning 
readers against undesirable issues, and 
of aiding them to make sound invest- 
ments is still being faithfully pursued. 


ever. Un- 
doubtedly they 
are not through 
forever with 
similar happen- 
ings. They will 
encounterother 
elemental! dis- 
turbances in the 
years to come. 
But with the 
exercise of op- 
timism, nerve 
and skill they 
will continue 
their voyaging 











others, and then 
it is necessary 
to pluck up new courage, put forth in- 
tenser effort, evolve more ingenious plans 
of action. To lose head and heart, to de- 


| spair and to give up because of hard rubs 


and losses would be the poorest policy for 
the business men of the United States. 


| This country has achieved its marvelous 


growth and wealth, not because there has 
been easy going from the beginning, but 
because its people have been undaunted 
and met their most serious crises in a 
conquering spirit. 

The great fact that the American peo- 
ple have always won out is the strongest 
assurance that they will in due time put 
this irksome period of readjustment be- 
hind them, and come out of the jungle 
of depression with colors flying. ‘To those 
who are interested in prominent enter- 
prises through ownership of stocks or 
bonds, and who are concerned over the 
future value of their holdings, the past 
presents numberless instances for their 
comforting. 

At this time when many corporations 


successfully. 

Business is 
not an exact science, nor a perfected art. 
Nobody engaged in it can foresee all con- 
tingencies, but ¢ch must be prepared for 
any and all turns of events. The unex- 
pected happens often in the most upset- 
ting fashion. We cannot rely on business 
for steady gains that can be mathemati- 
cally calculated beforehand. If the aver- 
age of more or fewer years is good, it is 
the utmost of what we can ask for. 

In this hour of stagnation there should 
be less discouragement when we realize 
that it is only the economic law at work in 
its usual and immemorial way, and that 
invariably the forces of enterprise and 
persistence have surely carried the world 
along. Legitimate enterprises conducted 
by men of capacity and character are just 
as much bound now as in bygone eras to 
outlast their troubles and to flourish 
again. 

Not a few readers of this department 
have expressed pardonable anxiety con- 
cerning the possibilities of once seem 
ingly rock-based corporations. Some or 
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president of the American banking circles in his State. ator Reed Smoot is president 
the Milwaukee and he is highly regarded per- 
latter's highly successful recent chapter of the 
stitute of Banking 


American In-  sonally, as well as an authority 
on all banking matters. 














the latter are undeniably under clouds at 
present. But judged by hosts of prece- 
dents, they are destined to emerge unim- 
paired from their trials. Owners of their 
issues should not be too nervous over the 
outlook. They should not throw away 
their holdings in panic. They should 
rather live in the faith that the turning 
wheel of fortune will presently bring to 
these great concerns the rewards which 
intrinsic worth justifies. It cannot be 
doubted, for instance, that the best rail- 
road and public utility corporations, or 
the established steel, oil, sugar, mining, 
shipping, motor, textile, food products, 
farm machinery, or other meritorious con- 
cerns without end, are going to put their 
difficulties under foot and are going to 
thrive to a degree that will make their 
bondholders and stockholders rejoice and 
cause a signal recovery in the prices of 
their securities. It is wiser to retain 
stocks and bonds of the best companies, 
no matter how low these may be or how 
dubious the outlook just now, than to 
sacrifice ‘hem. A shrewder step would 
he to add to one’s holdings while the bar- 
gain counter still displays conspicuously 
attractive wares. 


Answers to Inquiries 


W., Cutcaco, Iut.: Whether the market price of Gen- 
eral Motors common stock or International Harvester 
will recover sooner is a matter of opinion. The yield on 
the former at the present dividend rate is 10% as against 

ibout 634% on the latter. Each company ts well man- 
ied and a feader i in its line, and I should regard either as 
i fair business man’s investment. 

. Muskocer, Oxuia.: The outlook for all foreign cur- 
encies is uncertain, especially in the case of those of the 
sn nai sr countries. The heavy discount at which these 
ire quoted is an indication of their uncertain speculative 
ime, 

A., Cutna Grove, N. Car.: Although dividends-on In- 
ternational Nickel stock have been discontinued since 
1919, it is understood that this company's business is 
howing an improvement and as it has always been well 
nanaged it will no doubt resume payment in due course. 
General Motors 7° debenture stock I regard as a good 
peculative investment. Why not place a part of your 
present funds in well-secured real estate bonds, suc *h as 
ire offered by several of Lestie’s advertisers? 

K., Extra, Ia.: Inasmuch as neither Sears-Roebuck 

ymmon stock nor Montgome ry, W ard & Co. is paying 

ny Pagempge: the term “investment” as applied to these 

s is a misnomer. Both companies have suffered 
from heavy inventories which they have not been able 

liquidate satisfactorily, and also from greatly dimin- 
ished buying power of the farming class upon which all 
mail order concerns are largely dependent. 

D., Granp Forks, N, D.: For the investment of $15,- 
000 which you wish to place in short-term notes, I be- 
lieve you would find Bethlehem 7s, due 1923, Consoli- 


dated Gas Company of New York 8s, Copper Export 
Association 8s, due 1925, Solvay Companies 8s, Standard 
Oil of New York 7 7s, roy 1926, and Westinghouse Electric 
7s, suitable. You ight also place a portion of your 
money in first mortgage real estate bonds, which can 
be had for any maturities de sired. 


Dorranceron, Pa.: In my opinion even the best | 
speculative possibilities at present reside in the sound | 
dividend-paying stocks selling at unusually low levels. | 


Bethlehem Steel B, U. S. Steel common, Crucible Steel, 
Baldwin Locomotive, Americ an Woollen, Southern Pa- 
cific, Studebaker and Pan American Petroleum are among 
the stocks in your list which should give a good future ac- 
count of themselves. U.S. Rubber common is not pay- 
ing dividends at present, but the dividend on the pre- 


ferred appears reasonably well assured, and that seems an | 


inviting business man’s purchase. Kelly-Springfield com- 
mon is not paying dividends ia cash, but the preferred 
issues are doing so. Hupp Motors, Chandler Motors, 
Royal Dutch and Pure Oil are making returns, and if 
these continue the stocks will do for purchase by business 
men. General Asphalt common is not a dividend payer 
and it would be better to buy the preferred, which makes 


a moderate return. Houston Oil shows no sign of paying | 


a idends for a long time to come. 

, Broox.yn, N. Y.: 
Pac sific, Consolidated Gas, and Bethlehem Steel B have 
merit and improvement in business would tend to assure 
their dividends. Pacific Oil is a fair purchase. The St. 
Louis & S. F. inc. 6s are paying interest, and the outlook 
for these is fairly bright. The bonds rank ahead of the 
preferred stock. 

Akron, Onto.: The Transcontinental Oil Co. has 
immense holdings. Like a dreadnought starting on a 
voyage, it has not yet got fully under way. It is well 
equipped, and if properly managed should in the some 
what distant future show good results. At present it is 
a non-dividend payer, and the stock a long-pull specula- 
tion. There has been little decline from your purchase 
price. It might be well to hold your shares for a while. 


H., Scranton, Pa.: The Edmonds Oil & Refining Com- | 


pany was incorporated last year with a capital stock of 


$2,000,000, par $1. It has only a moderate aggregate of | 
acres in Louisiana, Texas and Oklahoma, but a larger area | 


in Mississippi. It also owns two refineries. It has been 


paying dividends of 2°% per month with extras, but it | 


cannot as yet be regarded as a seasoned organization. 

J., Loweii, Mass.: American Tel. & Tel. stock is re 
garded as in pretty near the investment class. The offi 
cials frankly stated that the increase in dividend to 9 


per cent. was to make the stock sufficiently attractive | 


so that additional shares could be readily marketable 
Money evidently was needed for improvements and ex 
pansion and issuing of new shares was a quick and com- 


paratively inexpensive plan of raising funds. The new | 


stock was quickly disposed of and intimations have been 
given that the company can maintain the 9°, rate on the 
increased capitalization. 

J., Covinaton, Ky.: The Ohio Oil Company has in- 
creased its surplus to about $75,000,000, but it has been 
acquiring large amounts of new and valuable property. 
You may be sure that the reduction in dividend was due 
to sound and conservative reasons, If for a time the 
dividend rate should not advance, the history of the lead 
ing Standard Oil companies is such as to inspire confidence 
in your stock 

S. Fuorence, S. Car.: Texas Company's stock and 
Sinclair Oil 749s have merit and can prudently be held. 
The White Oil Company has large holdings and a con 


siderable surplus, but the latter may seem questionable, | 
as due to the valuation placed by the company on its | 


lands. The working capital of the organization is small 


Dividends appear remote. One of the chief industries of | 


Texas is the organizing of new oil companies and the float 
ing of their stocks. The promoters of these organizations 
for the most part, chiefly profit by the transaction. 

B., Two Harpors, Mrvxvn.: It would seem prudent to 


buy U. S. Rubber pfd., Westinghouse Electric common | 


and Swift & Co. stock. Agitation against the packers 
and Swift & Co.'s recent issue of notes were not bull 
factors in the case of the stock. The regular dividend, 
however, wes lately declared. 


New York, Oct. 22, 1921. 


American Locomotive, Southern | 














Opportunity 


is Knocking 
for Investors 


The course of the stock 
market gives every evi- 
dence of a decided turn 
upward, and with business 
reviving in most all in- 
dustrial lines the forward 
movement may be pro 
longed. 


Buy at Current 
Low Levels 


Stocks are creeping higher 
and should continue to do 
so. Market optimism will 
soon be in full glow. For 
investors the “period of 
waiting” has passed. 

Let us send you a copy of 
our current market bulletin 
describing a number of ex- 
tremely attractive stocks 
(together with our booklet, 
“*Thrift-Saving s- Invest- 
ment,” describing how pur- 
chases may be made 
through convenient month- 
ly payments). 

Write for Booklet LW-73. 
Sent gratis. 
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66 BROADWAY. NEWYORK 
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Accurate 
Pacific 
Northwest 
Information 


LOSELY in touch with the 
civic, industrial and commer- 


cial situation; thoroughly informed 


upon the resources, raw mater- 
iai supply, anal ts, financial and 
other conditions, the Ladd & 
Tilton Bank considers it a matt 





mn to those seeking to know 


Pacific Northwest 


Upon the stability of Pacific 


Northwest communities is 
grounded the stability of the bonds 
which the Bond Department 
this bank offers to investors. A list 
of carefully chosen, high grad 
bonds sent on request 
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The Future of 
Forty Stocks 


The action of the forty stocks 
in question has brought to light 
many important developments 
with a direct bearing on their 
future market trend. 














Therefore, we have had a book 
i compiled by experts giving an 
analysis of these stocks, includ- 
ing a chart covering each, show- 
ing past price fluctuations and 
present market position. | 













Ai company in which you are holding 
stock may be included in 
these analyses. 


| 
Ask for LW-77 
| 







E. M. Fuller & Co. 


Members of 
Consolidated Stock Exchange of N. Y. 


New York 






50 Broad St. 


Chicago Cleveland Philadelphia 
Boston Newark Pittsburgh 


Direct Private Wires 













BRIGHT SPOTS 


in the 


RAILS 


Sou. Pacific 
Union Pacific 
Pennsylvania Kas. City South. 
Chic. & N. W. N. Y., Ont. & W. 
Latest developments of the above covered in the 

rrent issue of our “INVESTMENT SURVEY” 
No. 26, mailed free on request 

Also send for Booklet 8-6 on Our 20-Payment 

Income Building Plan 


SCOTT & STUMP 


Investment Securities 
SPECIALISTS IN ODD LOTS 
40 Exchange Place New York 


Offices in Seven Principal Cities 


Pere Marquette 
Colo. & Sou. 














THE STOCK MARKET 


offers splendid opportunities with Puts and Calls. Hand- 
some profits made out of them the past 18 months, in 
U. 8. Steel, Baldwin and many other stocks. Write for 
booklet L, which explalns how Puts and Calls operate 


WILLIAM H. HERBST 
20 Broad Street New York City 








Under this Heading 
“Free Booklets for Investors 


on this page you will find a 
descriptive list of booklets 
and circulars of information 
which will be of great value 
in arranging your investments 


’ 


to produce maximum yield 
with safety. A number of 
them are prepared especially 
for the smaller investor and 
the “beginner in investing.”’ 











Free Booklets for Investors 


The Investors Company, Madison & Kedzie State 
| Bank Bidg., Chicago, announces an inviting method of 
saving by purchasing 7 7% bonds on partial payments, 
each payment earning the full interest. These bonds are 
based on income-producing property and have an ex- 
cellent rating. A beginning in acquiring them may be 
made with as little as $10. These securities are handled 
by a company whose resources are in the millions. For 
full a? eulars write to the Investors Company for book- 
lets No. 1-140. 

The well-known firm of Morton, Lackenbruch & Co. 
| 42 Broad Street, New York, members of several ex- 
; changes, will mail to a y address booklet A-100, “Profits 
| in Foreign Bonds and Exchange.” It explains the fun 
| damentals influenci ing the course of foreign exchange and 
| their bearing on prices of foreign securities, and it will 
| interest all who hold or contemplate buying foreign issues. 
Any active stock or bond listed on the Stock Exchange 
| and selling at over $5 per share can be obtained on easy 
; instalments, extending over twelve or twenty-four 
months, under the Liberty Plan of partial payments op- 
erated by the Russell Securities Corporation, 25 Broad 
way, New York. Securities may be obtained in this way 
from one share up. Complete details of the plan are given 
in booklet B-88, which the Russell Corporation will send 
to any applicant. 

Everybody who wants to succeed as a business man or 
investor will do well to decome a regular reader of the 
widely known “Bac - Review.” It contains many val- 
uable sugge stions. Copies free on application to J. 5. 
Bache & Co., members N. Y. Stock Exchange, 42 Broad- 
way, New rork. 

Puts and calls guaranteed by members of the New York 
Stock Exchange are offered by 8. H. Wilcox & Co., 233 
Broadway, New York, and the firm’s des riptive cire cular 
L will be sent to anybody on request. 

Even some dealers in securities have caught the de- 
flation spirit. Charles H. Clarkson & Co., 66 Broadway, 
New York, have reduced from one -quarter point to one- 
| eighth point the premium charged on purchase of one 





share to one hundred shares in the case of fifty-four list 
stocks. The firm's monthly payment terms have als 
been lowered, making it easier for investors to avail ther 
selves of prevailing attractive prices for sound issiy 
Clarkson & Co. are odd lot specialists and will suppl) 
copy of their re evised partial payment plan on request 
booklet L W-72. 

+ snd a man has found the pathway to independen: 
by purchasing first-class securities on the partial pay nx 
plan. Dunham & Co., 43 Exchange Place, New Yort 
offer the advantages of their monthly instalment plan i 
the acquiring of sound securities selling at remarkably lo 
prices. This chance appeals particularly to people 
limited means, who can thus buy as good issues as the bj 

capitalists. The firm will furnish _ request list 108-D.[) 
whid h describes secure stocks of high yield, and al 
booklet describing the monthly inst: ilme nt plan. 

The G. L. Miller Bond & Mortgage C ompany, Mian 
Fla., calls attention to Miami first mortgages in whict 
savings may be invested and obtain a vield of 8°%. The 
is ample security for the money deposited with the cor 
pany. Full details are contained in the firm's Booklet 
B-22, which every applicant may receive. 

The method of buying securities on partial payment. 
has become very popular in the United States. The oc 
lot buyers under this plan have become a power in th 
financial market. E. L. Wittmeyver & Co., Inc.. 4 
Broadway, New York, present their twenty-four pa 
ment plan to thrifty investors, who may start with mod 
erate sums and gradually acquire high-grade dividen 
paying securities. The firm’s “Fortnightly Review 
guiding readers to suitable purchases, will be sent to any 
applicant for L. W.-719. 

There can be no question of the usefulness of such a pub 
lication as the “Ready Reference Book™ to every invest: 
and trader, It gives high and low prices of all active 
stocks and bonds for the past month t is issued b 
Scott & Stump, specialists in odd lots, 40 Exchange Plac: 
New York, and will be mailed on request for B-106, t 
gether with the current issue of “Investment Survey 
No. 206, and booklet P-306, showing how to invest 


savings. 


Will We Talk to Mars?—(Concluded from page 600) 


| 
| 


| General Manager of the Marconi Wireless 
Telegraph Company, as follows: 

“Proof that these messages come from 
another planet lies in the fact that their 
wave length is almost ten times that pro- 
duced by our most powerful stations. 
The maximum length of waves produced 
by radio stations in the world to-day is 
17,000 meters. Until Marconi con- 
| ducted his experiments on his yacht, the 
Electra, in the Mediterranean several 
months ago, radio receiving apparatus 
wave lengths up 





was capable of receiving 
to 24,000 meters. His receiving appara- 
| tus was tuned to many times this figure. 
| With this he picked up waves estimated 
at 150,000 meters, and their regularity 
disproved any belief that they were 
caused by electrical disturbances.” 
These facts seem to be undoubted, 
though they do not, of course, prove that 
these messages were received from Mars. 
Influenced by facts such as these, a 
titanic effort is now to be made to come 
to closer grips with our neighbor planet, 


not alone by wireless messages, but by 
actual vision. A gigantic telescope is to 
be erected in a mine-shaft in Chile, 
greater than anything ever before known. 
The shaft is to be sixty feet in diameter, 
and a magnification of 25,000,000. times 
will theoretically be obtained. This will 
bring Mars within about a mile and a half 
of the earth (that is, optically) so that 
any life or activity upon its surface would 
readily be observable. Only a small part 
of the planet would thus be observed, it 
is true, and this spot would be moving 
rapidly past the telescope, but enough 
could probably be observed to insure some 
positive conclusions. In 1924 Mars will 
be within 35,000,000 miles of the earth, so 
that observations made at that time would 
be under the most favorable conditions. 

The scientific work connected with the 
building and operation of this giant tele- 
scope is to be under the supervision of 
Prof. David Todd, of Amherst, a well- 
known astronomer, and is to be liberally 
supported financially, 


Why Most Track Athletes Fail at Football 


(Concluded from page 593) 


| eonttition, He still had years of track 
work ahead of him, and however hard he 
| tried to forget his legs, he could not in a 
| game. So as a football player of great 
| promise, Kelly did not amount to much. 
| It has been one of the regrets of his life. 
| But it simply could not be helped. All 
the fighting courage of his nature could 
not make him overcome that instinct of 
leg preservation. 

That same year that same college had 
the world champion sprinter, Howard 
| Drew, and with Kelly this pair formed 
| the fastest football combination in the 
|country, But their yardage for the 


season looked very much like a private’s 
income tax. They had been trackmen 
entirely too long. 

Kirksey believes that his track days are 
over. He feels that he has run his best 
races. He does not care to protect his 
muscles any longer, or to look after his 
legs with that tender watchfulness which 
was necessary when he was using them so 
vigorously. He believes he can hold his 
own with any other athlete. He is a 
wonderful fighter. He knows a great 
deal about the game already. His Rugby 
experience will stand him in hand. And 
so he has gone out for halfback at Stanford. 
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Smothered in Star Dust 
(Concluded from page 602) 


no longer tolerated. In its place—in- 
duced by the rather appalling intimacy 
of the “close-up”—has come a new type 
of acting—a simple, direct naturalness. 
The cinema actor has learned that his 
hest effects are gained by standing still 
and thinking in the depths of his heart 
the emotions that he wishes to get over 
to the audiences. He has learned that 
the less he does the more effective is the 
response, 

Lillian Gish is without doubt one of the 
greatest tragediennes of all time. It is 
her good fortune to have attained this 
goal of art in the full glow and glory of her 
youth. Most women have learned to act 
tragedy only after they were too old to 
imake the tragedies of youth convincing. 
{nd the real tragedies of life are the 
tragedies of youth. 

Mary Pickford and Charlie Chaplin 
have given comedy a new touch that the 
comedians of the past were not able to 
achieve. Richard Barthelmess and 
Charles Ray’ have brought a certain 
sincere, wistful humor to the screen. 
Sessue Hayakowa, the Japanese, has acted 


in some roles that stamp him as a sincere | 


artist of the highest type. 
Beyond these the screen has done very 
little. The movie stars have murdered 
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$700 & $800 SHOES 


DURABLE SHOES 
YOU CAN SAVE MONEY 




















their opportunities. They are the traitors 
of art. | 

They have turned our attention to them | 
to the exclusion of everything else that | 
we made heroes of. We have sat still and 
listened—and they haven’t had anything 
to say. 

In the matter of private morals and 
conduct I imagine that the cinema heroes 
ure no worse than any other collection of 
young people with too much money and 
not enough brains. 

They had and have a great responsi- 
hility to be the guiding light of the great 
masses of the world. And they don’t try. 
‘They just sell the goods. 

It is clear that something ought to be 
done about it; but I can’t imagine what 
it would be. 

I take it that most sensible people will 
dismiss censorship as being a cheap 
political device for the entertainment and 
support of political spinsters of both 
sexes. It is impossible, of course, for any 
frail human to devise a set rule to divide 
the dramatic sheep from the dramatic 
goats. None but a super mind—or super 
soul—could really censor motion pictures 

or morals in any other form. 

No; the remedy must come from within 
the hearts of the movies folk themselves. 

Painful as it may seem to their pleasure- 
loving souls, having spoiled the other 
lieroes for us—having dimmed our other 
illusions—they have taken upon them- 
selves the responsibility of being the leader 
of the Crusade; they have chosen for 
themselves the réle of the Great Light. 





W. L. DOUGLAS SHOES 


e best known shoes in the world. 

They are sold in107 W.L.Douglas 
stores, direct from the factory to 
youatonlyone profit, which guarantees 
to you the best shoes that can be pro- 
duced, at the lowest possible cost. W.L. 
Douglas name and the retail price is 
stamped on the sole of all shoes before 
} they leave the factory, which is your 
protection against unreasonable profits 





| the money in this country. They com- 





W. L. Douglas $7.00 and $8.00 shoes BOYS SHOES 
are absolutely the best shoevaluesfor $4.50 &$5.00 





| bine quality, style, workmanship and 





wearing qualities equal to other makes | W.L. Douglas name 
selling at higher prices. They are the | and portrait is the 
leaders in the fashion centers of | best known shoe 
America. The stamped price is W. L. | Trade Mark in the 
Douglas personal guarantee that the | world. It stands for 
shoes are always worth the price paid | thehighest standard 
i for them. The prices are the same j Of quality atthe low- 
everywhere; they cost no more in San | est possible cost. 

Francisco than they do in New York. }| W. L, Douglas shoes 
W. L. Douglas shoes are made by the with his mame and 
highest paid, skilled shoemakers,under | ‘¢tail price stamped 
the direction and supervision of expe- | 90 the sole are worn 
| rienced men, all working with an hon- | by more men than 
est determination to make the best | 4”y other make. 





the sole. Be careful to see not been r 

changed or mutilated. res 

Lf not for sale in your vicinity, order direct 
Sromfactory. Catalog free. 


shoes for the price that money can buy. 
CAUTION.—Insist upon having W. L. las HOG b, 
shoes. The name —_ price is Swe tam) on 
ident 
W. L. Dougias Shoe Co., 
151 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 








It is ip to them to act the part. 





$10 for the Best Story 


Do you know a brand-new, top-notch story—if so, pass it on 
to Judge—you may win the Prize. There are many amusing 
stories current in speech that never have been embalmed in 
type. Judge proposes to gather in the best and newest stories 


extant for its new department—“ STORIES TO TELL.” 


It is intended to have them new and original as far as pub- 
lication goes. They may be true in life, occurring in every- 
day happenings, where wit meets wit and comic experience 
is unfolded 

For the best story received by this department each week, 
Judge will pay $10.00, and for the second best $5.00 will 
be paid. All other stories accepted and published will be 
paid for at Judge’s regular text rates. 


All these little stories must be humorous. Any number 
may be submitted by any one contributor. No story should 
exceed 200 words in length—but the shorter the better. All 
should be typewritten and carry the name and address of 
the sender, with postage for return in case of unavail- 
ability. Remember that clipped stories, or those already 
published, are not acceptable. The names of prize-winners 
will be attached to their contributions unless a contrary 
wish is expressed. Address ‘Stories to Tell Editor,” care 
of Judge, 627 West 43rd Street, New York City. 
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HEAVEN and HELL 


By Emanuel Swedenborg 

This book of 632 pages, or any of the 
following works of Swedenborg, printed 
in large type on good paper. well bound in 
stiff paper covers, will be sent prepaid 
on receipt of 15 cents per book. 

Divine Providence - - - 629 pp. 
The Four Doctrines- - ~- 635 pp. 
Divine Love and Wisdom - 618 pp. 


The American Swedenborg Printing and Publishing Society 
Room 752—3 W. 29th Street, New York 
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caste the weather 6 to 24 
», hours in advance. 


Not &  qmeeeees 
toy y but ®@ eclentifically constructed 
instrument working automatically, 

Teliable and everlasting. 


An Ideal Present 
i Wade doubly interest by the little 
j res of Hansel and Gretel and the 
Witch, who come in and out to tell you 










-186 419 E. Water St 








If you don’t read Film Fun 
you don’t get all the 
movie news 


The November issue now be- 
ing sold by your newsdealer 


See the pictures of Coming Stars. 

Read what the Present Stars are doing. 

See how they do it on the other side 
of the world. 


You get everything in Film Fun for 20c. 


At your nearest newsdealer, NOW 


Shave With 
Cuticura Soap 


The New Way 
Without Mug 


T aif ovac. 
60-C SP. 
99 
me De 
me, 


ALL SIZES MOTORS A AND GENERATORS UP TO & H. P. 


Largest encusve Mad Order Small seen duiastsGreath, Wits tertanpaeihp 
[Sctwecon CHAS. H JOHNSTON - B01 24, _ WEST END. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
































You can be quickly relieved if you 


STAMMER 


Send ro cents for 288-page book on Stammering 
and Stuttering, ‘‘Its Cause and Core.” It tells how 
I cured myself after stammering for 20 years 


B. N. Bogue, 4244 Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. Ill. St., Indianapolis 


PRINTED STATIONERY 


Unusually attractive stationety for personal use. 200 
sheets high grade note paper and 100 envelopes printed 
with yor “ —— and address postpaid $1.50. Write for 
free samp! 
LEWIS OTATIONERY CO., 157 Second Av., Troy, N.Y. 


INVENTORS. Who des sire to secure 

patends should write for 
our guide book, “HOW To & ET YOUR PATENT 
Send model or sketch and description and we will 
give our opinion of its patentable nature. 


RANDOLPH & CO., 789 “‘F,’’ Washington, D.C. 


Trunks, Bags, Suitcases 


Why pay two middlemen profits? Buy from factory di 
rect. Send for free catalog. 


MONARCH TRUNK FACTORY, SPRING VALLEY, ILL. 

















beg for illustrated guide book 

ATENTS. d “EVIDENCE OF CONCEPTION 
BLANK.” Send model or sketch and description «f 
nvention for our free opinion of its patentable nature. 
Highest Relemmene. 


VICTOR J 


Prompt Service. Reasonable Toss. 
. EVANS & CO., 813 Ninth, Washingma, /.C. 
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AN EX-SERVICE MAN’S THANKS 
| To the Editor of Lesum’s WEEKLY: 
| It gives me pleasure to take this opportunity 
| of extending my appreciation to you for the 
| timely editorial under date of October 8, en- 
titled, “Canada’s Example.” This applies 
also to the article of Mr. McNutt on the 
subject. 

As a war veteran and a victim of the recent 
depression in which every dollar of savings was 
lost as well as position, I can look with interest 
upon the plan our neighboring country is 
pursuing to get her war veterans back upon a 
sound footing. If our Government and our 
people could exercise more wisdom and less 
politics it might be possible to bring about 
some kind of plan for substantially aiding the 
war veterans, nearly a million of whom are 
now unemployed and fighting for a meal as 
hard as they fought in the war. 

There is no question but what a large part 
of the patriotism of three years ago has left its 
high plane and the ex-service man is now 
fighting starvation in a land of plenty. 

May your good work in behalf of the vet- 
erans’ cause continue and perhaps our children 
will see the visible outcome of whatever is 
done for the vets. 

Respectfully yours, 
A. H. HENtey. 





Winston-Salem, N. C. 
October 7, 1921. 


he had worked at home long enough to 
see the absolute limitations of a career 
among those plain, cautious farmer folk. 
It would have been easy to make out a 
conclusive case to the effect that his large 
duty to humanity ought to take him into 
| the wider field. 

But after a period of careful considera- 
tion, the doctor declined the offer. One 
of his best friends wanted to know why. 
“Well,” he explained deprecatingly, “you 
see my folks here are getting old, and 
they depend on me: it doesn’t seem quite 
fair to go off.” 

So he settled down to his job; and for, 
| I don’t know how many years he has been 
| an institution in the hundred square miles 
| surrounding the old home where his great- 
grandfather lived before him. 

Not only has he kept up with the times 
professionally, and given his neighbors a 
grade of medical skill which ordinarily 
would be far beyond their purses 
wherever there has been any community 
improvement in the last twenty-five years, 
you'll be apt to find the doctor has had a 
finger in from establishing a model 
little library, with a finer collection of 
local history than most of the great city 
institutions, and gathering and publishing 
at his own expense the interesting history 
of our town, to getting up a pageant that 
would give these hard-working folk more 
sense of local pride and common interest. 

He meets them on their own ground; 
his potatoes are apt to be the earliest; 
his apples fetch the highest price; his 
flower garden is surely the finest in our 

















THE FRENCH TOURIST TAX 
To the Editor of Lesum’s WEEKLY: 

I am informed that your weekly publishe: 
recently an article about the so-called ‘Tourist 
Tax” in France. I do not know the date of 
this publication, but understand the article 
stated that the tax is Frs. 6 per person per 
day. 

I am the representative in America of the 
“FrencH GovERNMENT Tourist INForM«- 
TION Orrice,” and I feel sure that you will 
like to have accurate information as to the 
present status ~! the tax on tourists in France. 
The so-called “Tourist Tax” is applied equally 
to French, persons as well as foreigners who 
visit certain resorts in France, like Vittel, 
Vichy and other similar watering places. 

This tax is not applied at the present time 
to the city of Paris, and it varies between 10 
centimes to a maximum of (in certain cases) 
two (2) francs per day per person with re- 
duction for large families. As you will see, 
this tax works out at the present rate of ex- 
change to a minimum of 8 mills to 16 cents 
per day per person, and in no case does it 
equal Frs. 6 per day or anything like that sum. 

Yours very truly, 
Orrice Francats Du TovrtsMe, 
J. Perret, Directeur. 


New York, 


September 7, 1921. 


The Country Doctor —(Concluded from page 605) 


county and I doubt if there are many in 
the State to compare with it; his home is 
a model of a well-kept, beautiful, old- 
fashioned but comfortable country place. 

This home, by the way, is generally full, 
for besides his own children, and those he 
has adopted, there are usually some rela- 
tions or friends who need a stay within its 
hospitable walls. 

The big world outside has come to him 
in these years; he is called to the city, 
his professional brethren have honored 
him with repeated elections to society 
presidencies, he numbers famous men and 
women among his close friends. 

But I never hear him now tell one of 
his good stories—like the tale of the old 
tight-fisted farmer who declared he'd 
rather die than pay $50 for a needed 
operation—and did die! Or hear him say 
in intimate talk that he wishes he could 
do his work without charging any fees at 
all; or see his eye light up over a superb 
dahlia or a rare antique chair, without 
thinking of that early choice to use what 
gifts he had in his quiet neighborhood, 
nor without a real delight in the realiza- 
tion that there are such men left. 

It’s a fine thing to have one’s hand on 
the levers of the vast modern machine of 
civilization. But we're a little apt to 
forget nowadays in America that the 
most wonderful machine of all is a human 
being; and surely to do what the doctor 
has done quietly for some thousands of 
human beings, for a generation past, is to 
be a true citizen of this democracy, to help 
make the world a better place to live in. 
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History in the Making 


ee ot the world will focus on Washington 

within a few days when the Armament 
Conference called by President Harding assembles 
there. 


Lips of the world are asking: ‘‘Will it realize 
the age-old hope of permanent peace for mankind?’’ 


Ears of the world will strain anxiously for a 
message that will herald definite relief from the 
crushing burden of armaments and the menace 


of War. 


Distinguished statesmen of our own and other 
great nations of the earth will be gathered in 
Washington and every phase of the coming inter- 
national parley will be of vital, historical impor- 
tance—‘News that Makes us Think.”’ 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY for sixty-six years has 
been reflecting and interpreting the news at home 
and abroad that has made history. In keeping with 
this traditional policy Leslie’s will provide its readers 
in forthcoming issues with a variety of carefully 
chosen articles by noted expert writers illuminating 
the various problems and activities which promise 
to make the Armament Conference a turning point 
in human history. Mr. Herbert Corey’s splendid 
article in this issue is a fair sample. 

Every issue of LESLIE’S WEEKLY is filled 
with informative, interesting, entertaining articles. 
the kind you slike to read—and plenty of striking 
pictures—the kind you like to see. Don’t miss 
LESLIE’S this week or any week. 


When a veteran magazine publisher says—‘‘In 
point of fact, I have been remarking for the last 
three weeks that ““LESLIE’S” is the best Weekly 
published’’—can there be any question but that 
you should read it? 
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Taste is a matter of 
tobacco quality 


We state it as our honest belief 
that the tobaccos used in Chester- 
field are of finer quality (and 
hence of better taste) than in any 
other cigarette at the price. 

Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 


Chesterfield 


CIGARETTES 
of Turkish and Domestic tobaccos—blended 
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